















LOW ENOUGH IN PRICE, NOW, FOR ANYONE 


IN stores all over the country the prices of all Start shopping again, some day soon, and Prove ie 
BUT styles and sizes of Wamsutta sheets and pillow _to yourself the outstanding superiority of thes . 
cases are down to rock-bottom—down to the sheets — and the wisdom of seizing, now, the ? 
prices of 1917. Yet the sheets themselves are _ best opportunity you've had in fifteen years tp 
even finer and smoother than ever. You will find, | economize in buying them. 
too, that all the new pastel shades of Wamsutta 
Sheets and North Star Blankets can now be har- 
monized either to match or contrast in lovely 
combinations of your own favorite colors. 







WAMSUTTA MILLS, Founded 1846, New Bedford, Mass, 
NEW YORK SALES OFFICE, 180 Madison Aveny 
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AND PILLOW CASES 
| THE FINEST OF COTTONS 








Send for this 
CATALOG 


The Wamsutta-North Star 
Catalog will help you 
harmonize your sheet 
and blanket colors... 
May we send you one? 


WAMSUTTA MILLS 
New Bedford, Mass. 





Name 





Address 
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WAMSUTTA SHEETS AND PILLOW CASES 


THE HOUSE BEAU TIFU iis “November 19 1932, Vol. LXAXIT, No. 5. Published monthly, Publication Office, 10 Ferry Street, Concord, New Hampshire. | Editorial “and General Offices, 8 5 Arline 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 35c¢ a copy, $3.00 a year; foreign postage $1.00. Entered as second-class matter June 20, 1916, at the Post Office at Concord, New Hampshire, U. , under 
Act of March 3, 1879. Printed in the U.S. A. 
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‘There Were the Bridge Fiends 
... raving about her STERLING 
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PRIVATE SILVERSMITH SERVICE 


Through many of America’s leading jewelers, you may now 
have authentic family patterns reproduced or your own private 
design originated by Private Silversmiths at Watson Park. Get 
details from your jeweler — or mail the coupon, enclosing your 
jeweler’s name. 


Oe ih a thrilling surprise for Ann. Only a moment ago 
she had left her bridge guests hopelessly involved in an 
after-game argument. And now—here they were actually 
raving about her silver as if bridge had never been invented! 


The Smart ALDEN pattern is like that—arousing instant ad- 
miration of all who see it. For here, in life-long Sterling, is 
beauty never before achieved in tableware. Slender loveliness 
that invites you to handle it. Graceful simplicity of which 
you will never tire. 


To be convinced, see the Smart ALDEN pattern at your jewel- 
er’s today. Compare its beauty, its quality of Sterling silver, 
with any other pattern you have ever seen. Why not start 
with a Buffet Service now? Mail coupon for free booklet. 


THE WATSON COMPANY Attleboro, Mass. 
26 Watson Park 


Please send me free booklet on the Smart ALDEN pattern [J ; the “ Private Silver- 


smiths" Brochure |_|], (Check one or both, as desired.) 


(Se ee eee tore 
Address 
Cay hn ae eee State En See a ee = 
Wats on Sterling 
& Us 
NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
347 Fifth Avenue 37 South Wabash Avenue 643 South Olive Street 
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Windeor’ Shapp 


MARY JACKSON LEE will show you om these pages each month the best 
of the new things found im the shops. We cannot purchase for you, but for your 
convenience the address of the shop mentioned is given at the end of each item 
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TRY to imagine the daintiest gift 
in the world for the most feminine 
woman you know, and then look 
at the lovely chaise longue throw 
and boudoir pillow in Figure 1 





Fig. 1 


and see if it does n't just fit the pic- 
ture. I wish I could also show you 
the luscious color harmonies in 
which it is made —an ethereal 
blue lined with pale salmon pink, 
pale green with pinky peach, 
blush rose with orchid, or any 
other combination your fancy dic- 
tates. The exquisite tracery of the 
spider-web design brings out the 
beauty of the Cherokee taffeta and 
the richness of the satin lining. 
And there is a deep pocket at the 
inner end into which chilly toes 
may be slipped — pouf is the French 
name for this*fashion. The filling 
is lamb’s wool, and the pillow is of 
down. The throw is 18’’ wide and 
57”’ long with a 4’ fold set on 
with cording, and the same fold 
finishes the 13’’ pillow. Made en- 
tirely by hand, the lowered price 


is a remarkable value — $22.50 
in the satin-lined taffeta, $27.50 
in all satin. There is a generous- 
sized comforter to match priced 
at $22.50 for the taffeta and $25.00 
for the satin. Allow three weeks 
for filling order. Express collect. 
— Eeanor Bearp, 517 Madison 
Avenue, N.Y. C. 


CHILDREN may enjoy mechanical 
toys for a few hours, but I have 
noticed that they soon either tire 
of them or break them and fall 
back on the solid playthings that 
they can do something with — 
which is why these Educational 
Playthings (Figure 2) are so de- 
servedly popular with the young. 
The brightly colored Peg Car on 
wheels may be pulled about the 
floor, and its pegs, in assorted 
sizes, removed and reinserted in a 
variety of ways. It measures 


15” x 5’ and costs $1.75. The 
flower tiles, also enameled in bril- 
liant colors, may be arranged in all 
manner of interesting combina- 





tions, forming flowers that would 
startle the most blasé horticultur- 
ist. The central board measures 
10’’ square and the set costs 
$2.75. Prices include postage. — 
Miss Cannon’s Suop, 20 Brattle 
Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 





Fig. 3 


IN grandmother's day, no ‘parlor’ 
or ‘sitting-room’ was really fur- 
nished unless a footstool was 
placed conveniently before each 
rocking-chair or high-backed wing 
chair. People are just beginning to 
find that these are very comfortable 
little articles, as well as lending an 
authentic air to the Colonial and 
Early American living-rooms of 
to-day. The footstool shown in 
Figure 3 is a particularly good one, 
having a sturdily made base and 
nicely turned legs of solid walnut. 
The fabric covering, an exact copy 
of an old design, is woven by hand 
on a loom which has been con- 
stantly in use by grandmother, 
mother, and now by the daughter, 
for a hundred years. The color 
combinations are excellent: rose 
with either indigo blue, delft blue, 
or green, all on white warp; or 
green, rose, delft, or indigo blue 


7, 


with white. The top is 13”’ x 9)”, 
it stands 7’’ high, and costs only 
$4.25, carriage prepaid. — Laura 
CopENHAVER, Rosemont, Marion, 
Virginia. 


HAVE you noticed that, no matter 
how many cigarette sets you al- 
ready have, there always seems to 
be room for one more? And here in 
Figure 4 is one that I am afraid 
you will end by keeping yourself, 
even though you order it as a 
Christmas gift for someone else. It 
is charmingly decorated in green, 
blue, fant. and rose on a 





Fig. 4 


purplish-white majolica, and 
comes from the kiln of the potter 
“Salamander.” Made in the moun- 
tains of central Italy, though show- 
ing the flair for angular shapes 
more characteristic of the north, 
this ware has but just been intro- 
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ITHOUT a doubt, the new Britan- 
nica, placed where neighbors may 
see it, lends a tone of quality to your home. 


The only reason, however, for owning 
the new Britannica is its usefulness. 


Usefulness is the single test of its value 
toyou. And usefulness is the supreme char- 
acteristic of the Fourteenth Edition. 


How widely useful is the Britannica can- 
not be fully expressed in one advertisement 
nor in a hundred. Along with the century 
and a half of service earlier editions of the 
Britannica have enjoyed, the fact that in 
every country many sets of the latest 
Fourteenth Edition continue to be bought 
tach day is striking evidence that people 
buy the Britannica because they need it. 


It is, as thousands of letters declare, the 
most useful set of books in the world. 


The Britannica is Dependable 


To be wise is to know where to-get infor- 
mation. The Britannica gives its owners 
assurance that within reach is about all the 
information they will ever need. 


Owning the Britannica, you are not lia- 
ble to face new problems with “that sink- 
ing feeling.” You are supported by the 

est living authorities. You are served 
by the knowledge of 3,500 of the world’s 
leading thinkers and doers. 








useful 
dependable 


indispensable 


The Britannica is th 
Encyclopaedia of the World 


SEND FOR NEW FREE BOOKLET TODAY 
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Mrs. Nellie Taylor Hiley, 

Hoquiam, Wash. 
“No work like the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, anywhere. It is the last word in 
deciding, and in argument. The last word 
in educational value. We have gotten our 
money’s worth long ago.” 


Willis A. Sutton, Former President, 
National Education Association 


“One of the great virtues of the new 
Britannica is its unassailably authorita- 
tive character.” 











The Britannica is Indispensable 


“T could not get along without it”’ are the 
words of men and women everywhere. 
This is not surprising once you learn how 
closely the Britannica enters into your life 
from day to day. 

An item of news needs clarification, a 
dress needs expert mending, a child is sud- 
denly ill and the doctor delayed, a problem 
of percentage faces a taxpayer, a conversa- 
tion requires the accuracy of author- 


e Standard 


$5 Down and $5 a Month 


Considering its completeness, the quality 
of its text, illustrations and its authority, 
the Britannica is the least expensive ency- 
clopaedia you can buy. But for how long 
it will be available at the present low price 
no one knows. The shrewd man is the one 
who buys today. Our easy payment plan 
gives you the opportunity of using the 
Britannica while you are paying for it in 
small installments. As little as $5 delivers 
the new Britannica to you. 


Send for Free Booklet Now 


We will send you a large booklet free, rich 
in color plates, maps and sample pages, and 
containing a full description of the 24 vol- 
umes of the Britannica, 
its 3,500 contributors, 
the 15,000 illustrations, 
many in color, and its 
500 maps. You will learn 
about the low prices and 
easy payments. Mail cou- 
pon now. No obligation. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA ] 
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ity, a contract needs the history of =; 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Please send me, by return mail, without obligation, your new 
illustrated booklet with color plates and maps from the latest 
Britannica, together with low price offer representing a saving 
of many dollars. 


the law, a motor needs repairing, a 
roast is to be carved—one can turn 
confidently to the Britannica for 
help and the solution of these and 
almost every other conceivable hu- 
man problem. The new Britannica is 
indispensable to progressive people. 








Name 


2-H.B.-F-2 





Address.................... Casiaicncade hide sdasnetabusdeatasatiediaavetiaataoas davcuaebiees 
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TABLE MATS 





Charming old Japanese lace 
paper stencils, pressed between 
two plates of glass rimmed 
with a red lacquer band. 
Unique as tiles or table mats 
under lamps or flower pots. 


Round Square 
5’ diam. $2.00 5’ x 5’” $2.50 
6’ diam. 2.75 6” x6" 3.25 
7’ diam. 3.50 7’’x7’’ 4.00 
8’ diam. 4.25 8x8" 4.75 


YAMANAKA & CO. 
680 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
Oriental Objects of Art 











16-0z. bottle of 
Furnitone with 
polishing cloth 
and directions. 

Postage ] 00 


Prepaid. 











Guaranteed to clean, restore 


or money refunded. 


51 Wealthy St. 


Renew Your Furniture with 


FURNITONE 


The Furniture 
Polish from the 


Furniture City 


and beautify 
furniture and all finished wood surfaces. Re- 
moves dirt, grease, stains and dust and brings 
back original lustre with one easy application. 
Preserves wood finishes and heightens natural 
beauty. Contains no injurious ingredients and 
does not leave a greasy or oily film or unpleas- 
ant odor. Furnitone has been developed after 
intelligent research and years of experience 
by wood finishing experts in Grand Rapids, 
the Furniture Capital. Absolutely satisfactory 


FURNITURE CITY POLISH CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 








duced into America and has such a 
distinctly individual air that, in a 
shop full of fascinating things, it at 
once attracted my attention. The 
set of five pieces is very reasonably 
priced at $3.85, postpaid. Addi- 
tional ash trays may be ordered if 
desired. — Carsong, INc., 342 Boyl- 
ston Street, Boston. 





Fig. 5 


YOU may have a charming little 
indoor garden all year round with 
this miniature greenhouse (Figure 
5) which has its own device for 
giving the plants inside the moist, 
warm air they need. It is especially 
effective, from the standpoint of 
decoration, when placed before a 
window as shown, and of course 
this provides the necessary sunlight 
as well. Designed and manufac- 
tured by a large greenhouse firm, 
it gives small-scale gardeners the 
benefit of their large-scale experi- 
ence. The ‘Plant-i-dor’ is made ct 
cypress wood, finished in apple 
green and aluminum, and measures 
163’’ wide by 243” long by 18” 
high. It sits in a pan of water, and 
as this evaporates the moisture 
rises through the perforated metal 
bottom into the glass case above. 
Another advantage is that it shuts 
the plants away from the dust and 


gases which are so injurious. An 
electric heating element with an 
automatic thermostat which keeps 
the temperature fixed at any de- 
sired range adds $3.00 to the price 
of the ‘Plant-i-dor,’ which is 
$9.70, express collect. — Hitcu- 
incs & Company, Elizabeth, New 
Jersey. 


I HAVE yet to find a more satis- 
factory bathroom rug than that 
shown in Figure 6, which is 
woven with chenille in either blue, 
rose, green, or black against a white 
background. Its interesting design 
and fresh, clean coloring will 
brighten any bathroom floor, and, 
being hand-woven with the best 
of materials, it will stand years 




















Fig. 6 

















descriptions and floor plans. Price $1.00 


$10.00 (books), showing larger houses. 


16 East 4lst Street 





HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 
New Yor! 





Call and examine ‘“‘Six Early American Houses” 
and see what can be built today for $6,000. to 
$20,000. 


“Six Early American Houses” contains exteriors, 


Also ‘Colonial Houses,” $5.00, *‘Stucco Houses,” 


k 















Providence, R. I. 
Horace Remington & Son Co. 
Gold and Silver Refiners 
87 Friendship St., Providence, R. I. 





WE TURN OLD GOLD 
and SILVER INTO CASH 


Send us your old gold and silver jewelry, dental 
crowns, bridges, etc. We turn them into cash 
for you, mail check at once, and hold articles 
5 days or more to ensure approval. Use regis- 
tered mail only. Reference: Union Trust Co., 


Estab. 1879 







The most interesting 
CHRISTMAS Pree 
CARDS 


you've seen 





‘an be found in 
this generous 
collection at 

attractive prices 


In sets of twelve for $1.25: Seth 
Parker and Seth Parker Sentiments, 
Thoroughbred Dogs on parchment, 
Famous Landmarks of Europe. The 
2nd set of Holy Land Cards with sen- 
timents by Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
hand colored. Colored Etchings of Old 
Colonial Homes and Scenes, $1.25, 
uncolored $1.00. Also for $1.25, a set 
of 16 lovely photographs of Old Christ- 
mas Trails. Address 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Box T 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 








INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


FOUR MONTHS 
PRACTICAL 
TRAINING COURSE 


Authoritative training in selecting 
and assembling period and modern 
furniture, color schemes, draperies, 
lamp shades, wall treatments, etc. 


Faculty of leading decorators. 
Personal assistance throughout. 
Cultural or Professional Courses. 


Resident Day Classes 
start Feb. Ist - Send for Catalog 5R 


Home Study Course 
starts at once « Send for Catalog 5N 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
578 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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156 pages. 30 chap- 
ters with chronol- 
ogy and _ glossary. 
200 illustrations. 
Handsomely bound 
and printed. Sixth 
edition. 


$4-0° 


Postpaid. 





















® . 
Interesting, Informative 
This book on period styles has proved one of 
the most popular histories on furniture. Brief 
authentic and easy to read, it covers all pring. 
ple style eras of various countries. Will enable 
the beginner to identify various historic) 
motifs and traditional forms. Highly endorsed 
Worth double the price. 3 


CENTURY FURNITURE (CO, 
54-K .Logan St., Grand Rapids, Mich, 


GEORG ENS 
SG : 


HAND-MADE SILVER, INC. 
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Cactus Design—set for six, $198.00 
Literature on request 
169 W. 57th St. (opposite Carnegie Hall) N.Y, 


r now! Keeping neal 


VT TRULLTA 
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% - THE THREE 
S Abeer SRUSH-KIT-EERS! 
This mew set of children’s brushes 
makes play out of the irksome duty 
g of keeping neat. Real, useable 
’ ‘ brushes thet offer real fun! Yours: 
sters will be proud to use Jackie, 
the Seilor who keeps hands ever so clean — Louie, the Drum Major, 
aclever clothes brush — Billie, the Marine for tousled 
hair --- Gay in colors, packed in a bright, attractive 
gift box for Xmas. 
Send Money Direct. Dept H-11 
LOS ANGELES BRUSH MFG. CORP 
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Country Made 
Slipper Chair 


Made of Maple wood, 
has unusual woven 
rattan seat, The hand 
hooked seat covers are 
very attractive. Price 


S 2s : $3.75; with mat $5.25. 


x ~ Express collect 
E. E. BURR 





OUGHS COMPANY 





Conway South Carolina 
ntl 





JARS—shapely and colorful 
have a fascinating 10 pe 
Send 10c in stam 
brochure of high fired 

erra Cotta 
for Garden, Sun Room 
and Interior. 
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GALLOWAY PORERY) F366 Firth 
3220 WalnutStreet, Phila. 
= er A 
For Christmas $i 
Bead and Needle-point Bags AE 
made mounted repaired st 
THE CRAFTSMEN’S GuBD = 
15 Fayette St. Boston, Ma®) 
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of hard service. Incidentally this would be all the decoration needed, 
work is done by the blind, although or they would fit gracefully into 


Let Us Help You 


it is hard to believe that such an any other room which needs a new . 
intricate pattern can be worked out note of interest. The price is ‘Plan Christmas for 
merely by the sense of touch. The but $5.00 each, carefully boxed. th Ch ld: N 
rug illustrated measures 18’’ x 34’’ Express will be collect. — Foster ve searen INOW 
and costs $4.75. Woven to order,a Broruers, 4 Park Square, Boston. . 
rug 44’ long costs $5.75 and a We have gifts that are new and 
54” one $6.75. All prices are post- different — there are so many things 
paid.— Burp Hanoicrart, 39 ON every gift list there is usually other than toys appealing to a child. 
Newbury Street, Boston. a family to be remembered as a 
whole, whether it is your own or We offer economical and practical 
that of a dear friend or relative. suggestions covering every interest 





The very complete fireplace set from toys to complete furnishings 
shown in Figure 8 would be most for a child’s room. 

appropriate for this purpose. The 

screen is of heavy black mesh with Send for Christmas folder 54-N 


a solid brass frame, the two side 





LE CO At Amazingly Low Prices : . 
is, Mick Now is the time to buy these rugs. Historic panels folding back to give any 
” i —_— . 4 
aeé Karty American designs — hosked wit desired angle from the fireplace, 
| old-time hand hoo! . ; 
ee A Also Colonial Coverlets. Exact reproductions of finished with small urn-shaped 


old Colonial designs —“Hickory Leaf”’, **Morn- 
ing Star”, Whig Rose’, ‘‘Lover’s Knot”. 


NSEN Also Hand-Tied Canopies, Valances, etc. 


brass finials and handles. The 
centre panel measures 30’ high by 





Write for free illustrated booklets 26” wide, the side panels 273 2 | CHILOM eos : ! N c. 
“< gieing descriptions of old designs. high by 12’’ wide, price $10.50. | Ba RAST O64u O7EGEY 
LAURA B. COPENHAVER This is an excellent value, as you | NEW YORK 
“Rosemont” Marion, Virginia who have purchased similar equip- | 





Fig. 7 ment know, and the other articles 
are just as reasonable. The and- 











FOR exquisite coloring and charm ‘ 
few pictures can compare with | | A Personal Gift 
this original Japanese print (Fig- ; 

ure 7) with its soft colors of 
dull rust-reds, blues, grays, and 
greens. And though no two prints 
are alike, since they are all origi- 
nals, the general coloring is the 
same, and you may choose between 
those showing large figures, like 
the print by Kuniyoshi with a 
woman and a young girl on Nippon 





| This lacquered tin box is useful on every woman's 
desk. The box 2” in diameter and 1 44” in height 
in black, red, apricot or reseda green decorated 
































= Bridge, with Mount Fuji in the in gold has a slot in the side from which the roll 
> ° Z of 300 personal labels 1” square, gummed and 
Flora Macdonald Ine. background, or a print of smaller SAaitad oahu Gey adie aac eames aed 
ie : detail by Hiroshige. The title and -—— address, may be drawn. The labels are white 
NOR FRAZER ; ‘ we printed in black. Complete, postpaid $2.75. 
idlevay Decorations name of the artist are printed on Fig. 8 | 
39 NEWBURY STREET ON the back of each print, which is ; THE HANDWORK SHOP 
nicely framed in black wood and irons are of black iron with Wewistn Educational and Teectvial Unier 
measures 123’’ x 243’’ over all. A polished-brass urn-shaped _ tops, 264 Boylston Street Boston 
Ivy Ball pair of these in your guestroom stand 20’’ high, and cost $6.75 a | 
with ee ee wae ceeds 
Mirror CHRISTMAS 
Hanging ag FOR THE GARDENER 
me os 


ald green glass. T HIN GS 


Very graceful, 
and with lovely 
reflection. Mirror 
in diameter. 
Ball 4’’. $2.2 

complete. Wide. 


wrought arom, é KENTUCKY 
nolding ivy ba 
Son hee eanor Fea cd ine,  HAND-QUILTED 





Single Bed size 





out ivy.) : Pal 33 - - ae a 
‘i ‘re h Sunfast Taf = ae Chinese Garden Shears of old horseshoe steel, 
. Express Collect. Frenc y= self-grinding, 844" long. In —_ = box, 
> > > either plain or straw wrappec 1andiles, and 
MADOLIN MAPELSDEN feta spread lined in tassel decor ation, $1.00 a pair. Decorated but 
- e ) i too 5. ‘ A. . not boxed 75c a pair, unboxed and untrimmed 
825 Lexington Avenue New York City sateen—Price $175 a 3 50c a pair — postpaid. 





7nis. includes “eg OD ae $ eo, S 
* saa }} : he oe 2 : At the Sign of the Heathen Dog 
Men Like Thermometers spread, headboard, 2. ae University St. at 5th Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


<a two down filled pil- ; ‘ a 
too. Cleverly de- laws atid one bol is , a -  Y The Useful Christmas Gift 





































































el : 
signed and accur- 
rlorful ate, equally use- ; ‘i The padded clamps 
terest. ful for home or ster cover unfillec hold your frock : i 
fors office. Rose securely a for $3 
rs : , 2:25 
Ivory, Green Fouseid 
1 fired Red and Black osipas 
5%” wide — de 
Room ~ “be id. $3 STUDIO 3 ‘ ‘ Never Slip"Hanger 
. postpaid. ¢ 5 . A ms q 
. GRAC TT HARDINS BURG Be et EA " FARM & GARDEN SHOP 
PER 366 Fifth Pato dhagg — York City : 39 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 
Phils. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PASADENA SAN FRANCISCO 
wrt ALI FORNIA HOM ES 519 Madison Ave. 700 N. Michigan Blvd, 41 South El Molino Ave. 553 Sutter Street PERSONAL ENGRAVED CHRISTMAS CARDS 
xclusive designs, magnificent assortment, de- 
Bags ed *Muitans Casi Catinetes SANTA BARBARA LOS AN GELES LOUISVILLE vera dios here. Send for samples at once. 
epee SEND400T0 A-A-TH 1E L Home Specialist 21 de la Guerra Studios Bullock’s— Wilshire, Wilshire Boulevard 120 Heyburn Building Everett Waddey Compa 
um == P== 230 CARMEL AVE-PIEDMONT, CALIF. j 11 South 11th St. Ric sanoud: Va. 
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cut crystal is smart 


sparkling heavy crystal with brilliant 
yet simple cutting makes handsome 
drinking glasses. cocktail 10.00; high- 
ball 12.00; cocktail shaker 7.50. 


write for leaflet 


pitt petri, importers 
incorporated 
’ waldorf-astoria hotel, new york 
378 delaware ave. 
buffalo, n. y. 
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What Every Baby Needs 
FOR CHRISTMAS 
HIS lovely hand woven crib 
spread, 35” x 52”, in fine mercer- 
ized light blue cotton, or pink, with 
adorable bunnies in white. 
$4.75 postpaid 


THE BLIND HANDICRAFT 
39 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 











GREETING 
ARDS #0) 
Galieberiubae 





Write today for Samples 


25 Cards, $6.00 75 Cards, $12.50 
50 Cards, $8.50 100 Cards, $16.00 


Correspondence with dealers invited 


ARTCRAFT STUDIOS 
906 Lindeke Bidg., Saint Paul, Minnesota 








pair. The fire set consists of a 28’’ 
stand with poker, shovel, tongs, 
and hearth brush, all of black iron 
with handles to match the and- 
irons, and is only $8.00 complete. 
Any one or all of these articles will 
be sent either by freight or by ex- 
press collect, depending on the 
time allowed. — ApoxpH SiLver- 
STONE, INc., 21 Allen Street, N. Y.C. 


THE gayly colored bird shelter and 
feeding house shown in Figure 9 
will make not only Christmas but 
the whole winter season a merry 
one for your feathered protégés. 
And would n't it be a nice thought 
as a Christmas gift for the friend 
who loves birds and who has their 
welfare at heart? The little white 
house with its painted windows 
and shrubbery measures 73’’ from 
the peak of the bright orange tin 
roof to the equally vivid green 
platform, which is 9’’ x 10’’, and 
there is a hook for tallow inside. 
It may be nailed to a tree or the side 
of the house or other building by 
the convenient iron bracket. The 
price is $3.50, postage collect. — 
Max Scuuine, Inc., 618 Madison 
Avenue, N. Y. C. 





DON'T these twin doll babies 
make you wish you could roll the 
years backward so you could add 
them to your make-believe family? 
It is n't hard to imagine the joy of 
the little girl who finds them on 
the tree Christmas Eve. They have 
the most beguiling little faces, and 
their jointed arms, wrists, and 
heads take on all sorts of appealing 





Fig. 10 


attitudes, as you can see by Figure 
10. As shown, completely dressed 
in dainty garments, with pillow 
and blanket in either pink or blue, 
they are $7.50 for the two. Singly, 
these ‘Patsy Babykins’ — 9}’’ 
long — are $3.30 all dressed and 
having their own pillow, or $1.85 
each without the frills and furbe- 
lows. They go to sleep, of course, 
and you may order them with 
either brown or blue eyes. Postage 
prepaid. — F. A. O. Scuwarz, 745 
Fifth Avenue, N.Y. C. 








Guadalupe 
Bottle 


The rarest of dec- 
orative glassware 
in either blue, 
green, amethyst 
or agua marina, 
Designed from the 
image of the Pa- 
tron Saint of Old 
Mexico. 
























































Priced at $3 Santa Fe. Illustrated cata- 
4. of Mexican blown Glassware sent 
on receipt of 10c. 


bin MEXICO SHOP 


SANTA FE — NEW Mexico 
ed 
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CHAMPION-INTERNATIONAL 
COMPANY 
Manufacturers of 
House Beautiful Paper 
and other high grade 
surface coated papers 


Lawrence, Massachusetts 
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Home Plans 








$3.50 Postpaid 
700 Photos 
and Floor Plans 


of iatensily ‘tateresting American and English 

colonial homes, cottages and_ bungalows cost- 

ing f from $1000 to $30,000. Size of rooms and 

cost to build and cost 

for plans “and specifications. You cannot af- 

ford to build or remodel until you have seen 
these books. 





FREDERICK H. Gown, Architect 
101 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 























“Humpty Dumpty ” 
Every child loves him! 


He comes in pillows for 
baby’s crib in pink and 
washabie for $1.25. Alsoin 
red, blue and green for the 
older member of the fami- 
ly. Humpty Dumpty Bean 
Bags are 60c. Turtle, Kit- 
ten, Gosling, Houn’ Dawg, 
Dinah, Santa Claus and 
Christmas Tree Bean Bags er the stocking 
are 50c and 7Sc postpaid. 


Miss CANNON’S SHOP 
20 Brattle Street Cambridge, Mass. 











HAND MADE BRASSES 
for Antique Furniture 
Exact replicag of our 
originals or yours. Com- 

plete illustrated catalog 
ree. We make, copy or 
repair anything in brass 
and match any Antique 
color. 

WILLIAM BALL, SR. 
Hope Manor, West Chester, Pa. 


















+ CLIPPER SHIPS + 
Reproductions in color 19 x 26 inches 
Flying Cloud, Game Cock, Westward Ho! 

Send for Folder C-1 
FOSTER BROTHERS, 4 Park Square, Boston 











e HOUSE 
¢ DLARN 
® PORTFOLIO 





IF YOUR BUILDING PROBLEM will be solved by the use of stock 
plans you will want our Portfolio of House Beautiful Houses, containing 
sketch plans, perspectives and descriptions of houses of which we have 


working drawings and specifications for sale. 


For your convenience 


these are now grouped in two portfolios of Colonial designs, and other 
types including summer camps, and sold for 25 cents each. 


THE HOME BUILDERS’ SERVICE BUREAU, 8 Arlington St., BOSTON, MASS. 


I enclose (25) (50) cents for which please send me: 


O NO. 1 Colonial Designs — 25 cents 
O NO. 2 Other types including summer camps — 25 cents 


Name and Address: 


Choose for beauty and distinction 


MEDICI PICTURE 


PUZZLES 


Selections from the famous Medici Pictures 
(all sizes), incomparable full color repro- 
ductions. Interlocking, mahogany-backed 
pieces. Write Dept. B for illustrated list. 


HALE, CUSHMAN & FLINT, Inc., 857 
Boylston St., Boston or 489 Fifth Ave., NewYork 








T W E E D S Heavy, medium, light for 
men and women 

HANDWOVEN IN COUNTY WICKLOW 

Carol Brown, J mporter, 104L Myrtle St., Bostoa 








FOR CHRISTMAS 
Let us restore that precious piece of china, 
glass, ivory. silver, pewter or bronze. 
Re We have specialized since 1877 
s MERS 


so 
38 Charles Street Boston, Massachusetts} 








Avoid the Parking Problem! 





No mad dash from shop to shop, 
looking for that elusive ‘something 
different.’ House BEAUTIFUL WIN- 
pow SHOPPING columns solve the 
problem by offering an array of 
reliable and charming articles from 
the best of shops. Take this oppor 
tunity of saving your time and en- 












ergy for more enjoyable activities. 
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DECORATIVE HIGH-LIGHTS 


that will add new f . 
interest to almost '& 
any room can be 
achieved by this | 
seven-light cande- 
labrum of beauti- 
fully modeled, 
polished solid 
brass. Holds 
standard candles. 
Movable arms. 


+ $2.75 
pair. * Postpaid. 





Write for new catalogue H-11 with many 
novelties at new low prices 


FOR FIRESIDE FUN 

comes this handsome English 
Toasting Fork of solid polished 
brass. 20’ long. Postpaid 85ce 


ADOLPH SILVERSTONE 
Fst. 1898 “‘Oldest Shop in Brasstown” 
91 Allen Street New York, N. Y. 











OTHING 

could be 
more in the mode 
than this urn 
shaped vase of 
clear crystal 
(7 high) with 
its hand-cut mon- 
ogram, And the 
price is surpris- 
ingly small— 
$3.50 postpaid. 
m ordering plese 


monogram un- 
derlinino. letter to ap- 
in center) 


MONOGLASS WARE CO. 
225 East 60th Street New York 











Wrought lron ; Wall Spray 





HOBNAIL CRYSTAL BOWLS 


24 inches wide. Complete $4.25 prepaid 
Republic Iron Works of Vir jinia 


6 E. Grace Street, Richmond, 








« An original and very old 
or Sa le: hand wrought English Fire- 
place Set, consisting of the following 

pieces: Jack, Goose Cage, Crane, Andirons, 
extra Spits, Trivets, Candle Brackets, 
Fulleys and Counterweights. Price $300.00. 
een on application. A very rare and 
beautiful 


THE TREASURE CHEST 
Asheville, North Carolina 





es 
| NOW is the time to consider the 
| annual problem of Christmas 
| cards, and if you are looking for 
original ones which have real 
artistic merit and sentiments that 
avoid the trite banality of most 
Yuletide greetings, I am sure you 
will appreciate these Irish cards 
(Figure 11) which come from the 
Cuala Press in Dublin. They are 


YOU. 


hand-colored under the supervision 
of Elizabeth Yeats, of the famous 
Yeats family, and each one is such 
a very perfect little print that it 
will be treasured long after all 
other Christmas cards have been 
relegated to the wastebasket. The 
cards illustrated are but three of a 
large assortment which includes 
many showing charming Irish 
scenes and expressing sentiments of 
general good will, as well as others 





= — 


MAY THE ROAD 

RISE WITH You, ( 
AND THE WIND BE 
ALWAYS BEHIND 


of a purely Christmasy nature, so 
in ions an assortment it would 
be well to state which type of 
card you prefer. The quaint greet- 
ing on -the centre card shown is 
“May the road rise with you and 
the wind be always behind you.’ 
Several have the greeting written in 
Gaelic with the translation given 
inside. The cards, of folder type, 






Fig. 11 


measure 43’’ x 7’’ and come with 
envelopes to match. Price, 25 cents 
each or $3.00 a dozen, postpaid. — 
Carot Brown, 104 Myrtle Street, 
Boston. 
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VEW ZIPPER DOG 


areal pet that is 
ull A case for 
your nightie, a 
for your knit- 
ing. 





Postpaid 
$5.75 and $6.75 


HELEN J. GAVIN 
1569 Beacon Street Brookline, Mass. 











WOOD CARVINGS 


Animals and figures carved from the finest 
‘oods. Make lovely gifts. Send for booilet. 


The' WOODART CO. Box 22, Dubuque, Iowa 








THE GARDEN STUDIO 


Special lessons in weaving may be 
arranged for afternoon or evening. 


Kate | Kate Van Cleve, 14a Marshal St., Brookline 








Christmas i ‘is close upon us] 


Start your plans now by consulting 
Window Shopping 
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THE EPIC OF 
AMERICA 


By James Truslow Adams 
(126th Thousand) 


A Book 
About 
the Past | 


116,016 copies sold 
since publication 
twelve months ago. 


A leading best seller 
throughout the 
United States since 
its publication. 


— for the 


Present 


Recommended by 
the American Li- 


— and the 
Future 









brary Association 
for purchase by all 
libraries. 


| 


With 13 illustrations 
$3.75 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
8 Arlington St., Boston 





WHITE 
PORCELAIN 
TEA SERVICE 


FOR SIX 


$38 


POSTPAID 


RENA ROSENTHAL 
New Address: 
485 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 














Vermont 
MAPLE 
HEARTS 


The famed maple flavor is glorified 
in this deliciously smooth and 
tasty confection, mailed fresh 
daily from the heart of maple- 
land. 1 Ib. 5 oz. net in a daintily ~ 
packed * ‘Sap Bucket” of ih pon a wood. Chock- 
— gift atmosphere . . . unique in flavor and 


GIFT Sap Bucket 


Just the right touch for those “remembrance” 
names on your list. Novel for bridge candy or 
prizes. We mail to your list, $1.25 postpaid 
(West of Miss. R. 
$1.40). Bucket filled 

with assorted Bridge 
shapes if preferred. 
Write for price list 
of pure Maple 
Syrup, Sugar and 
dainty confections. 


Maple Grove 





















St. Johnsbury 








CHRISTMAS CARDS 
THAT ARE DIFFERENT 


They exactly meet the need for inexpensive 

gifts that will be kept and treasured. 

Each card is a beautiful piece of wood 

flexible, fascinating, almost transparent. 

Delightful decorations and greetings. 

The price — $5.00 for 25; $16.00 for 100 
includes your name, correspondence 


cards, envelopes and choice of 
greetings. 
An introductory assortment — 6 


cards of 6 different woods (no name) 
- and an illustrated folder will be 
sent postpaid for $1.00. 


B. L. Madden, Lowville, N. Y. 





ha 








BRITISH 
LION 
He’s 
Irresistible! 


Finest quality stuffed animals. 
coat and mane. Natural colors. 





Beautiful silky 


Sitting Standing 
7%” high $3.75 1044” long $ 3.75 
6 5.75 S = 7.75 
: ee 8.75 > haa 12.75 


Prepaid in U. S. and obtainable only at 


QoANIEL ‘'S DEN 


4% = Margaret E. Daniels 
a) 338 Commonuealth Ave. Boston 








Interior Decoration 


The SGeel profession for recent 
and women of all ages 
wing an art appreciation. 


Our curriculum presents not an 

ie schoo! course but an intensive 
ractical training based on the 

‘ practice of leading New York and 

firms. 

New School Studios Now Open for 

it Advisory Service and Registration. 

Send for illustrated catalogue 

7} BOSTON SCHOOL OF 

INTERIOR DECORATION 








Book with 160 

Mustrations 

of 45 Complete 

Designs. 

2 Price, $2.00 

Complete information on Home building, Dimensions. 
000 to 000. ifications. Special 

3 and erection supervision. 


WILLIAM DEWSNAP Architect 












@ COLONIAL Dine STAIN 
Gives new pine panelling the color, texture 
and finish of the old wood. Send or circular. 

COLONIAL STAIN COMPANY 

156-A State Street ston, Mass. 
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SAN 
FRANCISCO 


Special low winter fares will be in 
effect on all railroads from Nov. 1 
to Dec. 22. Return limit Jan. 25. 

Streets of romance and ad- 
venture...streets that were the 
Spanish padre’s paths. Streets 
the Vigilantes walked, stalking 
terrors of a gold-crazed town. 
Historic streets that Stevenson 
hunted, and Jack London: 
hunting characters, building 
tales. Chinatown streets, filled 
with mystery, shopping streets, 
splashed with the color of flow- 
ers—all year through. Cobbled 
streets that climb steep hills to 
gain enchanting views; streets 
that border the sea and ships 
fromeverywhere. Streets to enjoy 
like pages of literature. Come to 
San Francisco for the winter 
months; for sunny outdoor 
days and laughing nights. 
Come, and be gay! Get all in- 
formation from any railroad or 
travel agent, or yourautoclub. 
Or write Californians Inc., 703 
Market Street, San Francisco, 
for an illustrated book, free. 


Cryor 


ROMANTIC 


CALIFORNIA 











TRAVEL 
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CRUISES 


December 3, 1932 S. S. Empress of Britain. Canadian Pacific. World cruise of 129 days. 
This largest ship to circle the globe will visit 81 ports and places and 23 


countries. 2 

December 16, 1932 S. S. Lafayette. French Line. West Indies cruise of 19 days. 

January 7, 1933 S. S. Carinthia. Cunard Line and Thomas Cook & Son. World cruise 
of four and one-half months which takes an unusual route, including the 
South Sea Islands, the eastern coast of Africa, and South America. 

S. S. Resolute. Hamburg American Line. World cruise of 132 days, cov- 
ering 38,000 miles. Thirty countries will be visited, including Bali, ‘the 
last paradise.’ 

January 12, 1933 S. S. Lurline. Oceanic Steamship Company. Matson Line Pacific 
cruise of 102 days, covering 30,000 miles. Maiden voyage of this newest 
luxury liner — fifth of a series of successful Around-the-Pacific cruises 
under the same management. The interesting itinerary includes a direct 
call at Bali. 

January 14,1933 S. S. Augustus. Italian Line. World cruise of 129 days. Interesting itin- 

erary includes Tripoli and Bali. 

M. Y. Stella Polaris. Raymond & Whitcomb world cruise of 109 days, 

visiting unusual ports impossible for regular liners to reach. The itinerary 

includes the Fiji, Cocos, Galapagos, and South Sea Islands and a visit to 

Abyssinia. 

January 31, 1933 S.S. Empress of Australia. Canadian Pacific. Mediterranean cruise of 
69 days. Shore excursions optional. 

February 9, 1933 S.S. Statendam. Flagship of the Holland American Line. Mediterra- 
nean cruise of 56 days. Itinerary includes Kotor-Rhodes and Sicily. 


January 14, 1933 








Wip-ric hunting is a sport that 
is not often indulged in with as 
little actual danger and as much 
pleasure as it is in Hawaii. One 
gathers together a dozen congenial 
people who know how to wear old 
clothes and can flip a flapjack; 
some food, which must include 
sweet potatoes, bananas, a tin of 
corned beef in case the pigs are 
too shy to appear, coffee, pancake 
flour, and fruit for breakfast; two 
pig dogs (poi dogs to the Hawai- 
ians), which have no distinction 
outside of a nose for pigs; camping 
necessities, of course; guns and 
knives; and two stubborn yet in- 
defatigable pack mules. 

Cars can be driven about three 
miles into the valley, and then one 
has a shaded hike for about six 
more miles through the usual 
tropical vegetation of guava, euca- 
lyptus, coffee, ohia, and mango 
trees and a variety of cool green 
ferns. There are many gurgling 
mountain brooks to cross, at which 
the mules always balk or take pro- 
longed drinks, but this will afford 
one an opportunity to stop and 
taste the sweet tang of a pale yel- 
low guava or the cool refreshment 
of an ohia or mountain apple. One 
may even have time to make a 
fresh fern lei for one’s hat if the 
mules want to rest that long. 

The pigs have not been forgot- 
ten, however. They lurk in the 
heavy undergrowth, near the ferns 
or under the serpentine branches of 
the hau tree, and would probably 
never be seen without the dogs’ 
help. These nondescript canines 
scent the trail and are often able to 
catch and hold the pigs until the 
man with a gun or a knife arrives. 
There is generally a great deal of 
screaming and climbing on to rocks 
or even into trees on the part of the 
women as soon as the dog gives the 
signal that he has found the scent. 
The poor pigs are usually more 
afraid than the women, although 
an old boar will turn at an attack. 

After the bloody business of kill- 








ing the pig is accomplished, the 
party continues to the camp, which 
is in a grassy Open spot, near a 
stream that has cold deep pools for 
morning bathing and much run- 
ning water for drinking purposes. 
The first act is to dig a hole in the 
ground and heat rocks in it. This 
will take about two hours. The 
pig is cooked in the Hawaiian 
manner. If it is a small one, as it 
should be, it is skinned, cleaned, 
wrapped in ti leaves, — long shiny 
leaves of a smooth, dark green tex- 
ture, which have many uses, — 
and ’placed in the hole lined with 
red-hot rocks. Some rocks are even 
put in its tummy for good measure. 
The sweet potatoes and bananas 
are also wrapped in ti leaves and 
scattered around the pig, followed 
by more leaves and finally dirt, so 
that all may bake for three to four 
hours. When the hour arrives to 
dig out the pig, the men place a 
bucket of cold water beside them, 
into which they dip their hands 
before grabbing the hot rocks, 
which occasionally burst from the 
heat. There is no gainsaying the 
deliciousness of this meal if it is 
properly cooked. 

After you feel mellow and con- 
tented from food, stretch out 
around the camp fire, with no fear 
of snakes, and feel the closeness of 
the bright stars or perhaps the 
allurement of a burnished moon, 
the caressing softness of the playful 
little breeze that offers one the 
fragrance of flowers and cool ferns. 
Then you will feel the dreamy 
pulse of a tropical night in Hawaii. 

M.-S. E. 


Tuere is no more charming re- 
gion in Sweden than the lakes and 
hills of Dalecarlia — a five hours’ 
journey northward from Stock- 
holm. The country is easy to 
describe to anyone who knows 
Maine, for there you find the same 
low mountains, the same stretches 
of lake, the same pines and white 
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| pirches and brooks and stone walls 
| and red barns, and the same clear 
atmosphere. It is both restful and 
exhilarating enough at any point 
in the summer season, but if you 
can be there on Midsummer Eve, 
June the twenty-third, you will 
enjoy added attractions of rare in- 
terest. That is the night, long 
prepared for, when peasants gather 
in the open fields at Leksand and at 
Rattvik, close by the waters of 
Lake Siljan, — each group in its 
own brilliant traditional costume, 
—and dance their ancient folk 
dances. From all over Sweden peo- 
| ple gather in these little towns to 
watch the merrymaking; and so 
famous have the dances grown to 
be that even American moving- 
picture men, with all their up-to- 
date equipment, appear (not too 
obtrusively), recording all- the 
intricacies of the dance for summer 
audiences in Rochester and Kokomo 
and Santa Fe. 

This gay and graceful perfor- 
mance of traditional ritual is no 
mere stunt put on for tourists by 
pseudo-peasants riding in Ford cars 
and living in modern bungalows, 
for the whole peasant life of Dale- 
catlia is still genuine and rooted in 
the soil. Most of the farmers live 
in their heavy-beamed old-style 
houses, and colorful peasant cos- 
tumes may be seen on any day in 
the year. To no small degree this 
loving perpetuation of the old way 
of life 1s fae to the active encour- 
agement and sympathy of the great 
Swedish artist, Anders Zorn, him- 
self a peasant of Dalecarlia. Visit- 
ing his village of Mora, — now, 
since his death, a kind of memorial 
to him, — you can see, preserved 
and restored by his care, a com- 
plete model of the ancient Swedish 
farm buildings, — solid and digni- 
fied and sturdy, — which seem to 
fit the nature of the people and to 
harmonize with the clean air and 
the strong blue hills. 

j. Fx. 


Narvre has generously bestowed 
scenic grandeur on the Pearl Drop 
on the Brow of India — Ceylon. 
The island presents such a contrast 
from India that one would think it 
belonged to another hemisphere. 
India is wrapped in solemnity, 
teflection; lost in its mysteries. 
Ceylon is alive with light-hearted- 
ness; it is bright and full of anima- 
tion. Its yellow sands are fringed 
with groves of palm trees; its hills 
tise above fertile valleys and cul- 
minate in splendid mountains 
whose peaks are hidden among the 
clouds; a riot of color blazes forth 
in its flowers and _ brilliantly 
plumed birds; its fields are rich in 
luxuriant vegetation. It is rightly 
called the Garden of the World. 
For the seventy-two miles from 
Colombo to Kandy we skimmed 
Past a checkerboard of rice patties 
surrounded on all sides by green 
hills terraced with tiny tea plants. 
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TRAVEL 


[Continued from page 278] 


Stately royal palms, date palms, 
and palmyra trees offered grateful 
shade from the hot rays of a tropi- 
cal sun, and the fragrant air was 
light and balmy. We were spell- 
bound with the tropical verdure, 
the wonderful fertility, and the 
sleekness of the well-fed cattle. 

During our ride a small wooden 
building attracted our attention, 
and we decided to investigate. It 
proved to be a tea factory, and the 
Owner was most gracious about 
showing us the very simple proc- 
ess through which the tea plant 
passes before it comes to our 
tables. 

When the plant is two or three 
feet tall the leaves are picked and 
put on trays in a very warm room 
to dry for eighteen hours. The 
trays are then put into a machine 
which separates the chaff and rolls 
the leaves. Next the leaves are 
picked over by young girls seated 
on the floor in a cool shady room, 
then packed in boxes ready for 
final shipment. Except for the 
drying process the whole thing is 
done by hand in this comparatively 
modern factory. 

This is the land of elephants, 
and a most interesting sight is a 
visit to one of the very primitive 
lumber yards which one finds 
throughout the island. One spends 
hours watching these huge clumsy 
beasts carry great fifty-foot logs 
from place to place as though they 
were toothpicks, and their response 
to commands is marvelous. At 
noon on Saturdays all work stops 
and Mr. Elephant enjoys to the 
utmost his afternoon bath, lying 
peacefully sprawled out in the cool 
waters of the river until he is 
thoroughly rested and refreshed. 
This Saturday-afternoon bath is 
almost a ritual. 

There is on the island a funny 
little palm-covered wagon drawn 
by oxen. It resembles our covered 
wagon of 1849. This cart and the 
rickshas form the only means of 
transportation in the countryside. 
The motor car honks its noisy way 
about the cities. 

The natives love to tell you that 
this Pearl Drop is situated only 
forty miles from Heaven — a most 
fortunate thing for Adam, who, 
they say, landed on its highest 
peak when he was thrown out of 
Paradise. He stood there for two 
hundred years bewailing his mis- 
fortune until he was forgiven, and 
in evidence of this you are shown a 
footprint five feet long and two 
feet wide in the granite rock on the 
mountain. The Hindus maintain 
that the track was made by Buddha 
when he ascended into Heaven. 
All seem to agree, however, that 
Ceylon is the nearest point of 
departure for Celestial Regions. 
The traveler feels, after leaving 
India, that he has reached the 
Celestial Regions when he sets foot 
on the soil of Ceylon. 
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SEA-GOING LUXURY ata STAY-AT-HOME CcOsT 
Sailing to the isles 


where winter never comes a AWA i : 


Your dollars make a wonderful showing when they buy you 
a ticket to Hawaii on the famous trio of Matson-Oceanic 
liners, ‘“‘ Mariposa,” ‘‘ Monterey”’ and “‘ Malolo.” 


They put you up at a palatial, sea-going hotel, with the 
meals of an epicurean cafe included—they give you “‘mem- 
bership” in a nautical country club, with swimming and 
deck sports in progress all day—they provide entree to 
talkies and a smart night club — they make five days pass 
like a week-end and lead to a brilliant climax in Hawaii! 


Frequent sailings from both San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


All-Inclusive-Cost Tours covering outstanding points of 
interest in the islands, are available at a minimum cost. 


Same Splendid Service Through to 

NEW ZEALAND & AUSTRALIA 

From California to New Zealand in 16 days and on to 
Australia within 19 days on the‘ Mariposa” or‘‘ Monterey,” 
via Hawaii, Samoa and Fiji. Both First Class and Cabin 
Class fares are attractively low. /l-Inclusive-Cost Tours 
of 16 days amid the scenic marvels of New Zealand — 
Rotorua, the Thermal district, National Park, Wellington, 
New Plymouth, Waitoma Caves—at a surprisingly low cost. 


NEW YORK TO CALIFORNIA. First Voyage of the New 
“Lurline.” Sailing from New York to California January 12. 
Just when and where you want to go! 


Details at any travel agency or 


MATSON LINE ¢ OCEANIC LINE 


New York City Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle Portland 
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“and bill got us seats near 


the 50-yard line” 


















A college reunion in the offing . . . a business problem to thresh out ...a committee meeting to announce refu 
. .. Dad can entrench himself and attend to his own affairs in his own way, if there’s a telephone at his elbow time 


Every man deserves a den... a room of his own. Size _ is, he’ll understand why Mother needs one on her writ + 
HI 


doesn’t matter much, so long as he can call it his... ing desk, in her kitchen, by her bedside. He’ll realize why ~ 
so long as there’s an easy chair, good light... and daughter wants one in her room too. He’ll appreciate the is b 
that 
a telephone. fact that all the family can live more comfortably and and 
fixer 
Then he can talk to his closest friends without losing _ efficiently for having enough telephones. apa 

plic 
new 
is pi 
Or, if he likes, he can concentrate on business and make _ little. Let the local telephone company show you, with ve 


his place in the last chapter of that new mystery story. Telephone convenience of this kind costs surprisingly 


important calls quickly, conveniently, privately. Steps, out charge and without obligation, how best to meet the 
time and temper saved for the head of the house! 


When Dad has discovered how handy his telephone 


" . . e wn 
special needs of your own family in your 0 a. 


home. Just call the Business Office. 
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NEXT MONTH 


As befits a Christmas issue, one that 
marks the end of one volume and fore- 
casts the new, and one too that re- 
flects the open-handed spirit of the 
season, the next number is full of good 
things. There is first the leading ar- 
ticle by Mrs. William H. Cary, who is 
known by all garden-club members for 
her arrangements of flowers. In this 
and two subsequent agticles, she an- 
alyzes some of the flower groups that 
have been strikingly photographed 


 y for just these articles. 


Tuose who are looking for new ways 
to decorate the house for Christmas, 
who want to do more than merely 
hang a wreath in the window or place 
a sprig of holly over the.mantel, will 
find most original and amusing the 
suggestions made by several New 
York decorators. 


Aw article that will be of outstand- 
ing interest is one that describes in 
detail a garden under glass. This is 
more than a greenhouse, as the flow- 
ers are grown in the ground for their 
effectiveness under natural growing 
conditions, and not to be cut. Grow- 
ing thus, the garden provides a de- 
lightful vista from several rooms. 


Tue author of several books on 
Southern houses and gardens, Mrs. 
Edith Tunis Sale, will describe Clare- 
mont on the James, one of the loveliest 
of the old Southern estates and one of 
those most recently remodeled and 
tefurnished. This will be the first 
time that illustrations of this restored 
house have been published. 


Tue discussion over modernism still 
waxes; even the meaning of the word 
is not as yet defined, for the term is 
used loosely up and down the land. It 
is beginning to be perceived, however, 
that this style expresses an attitude 
and is not an aggregation of certain 
fixed forms, nor a bag of tricks. An 
apartment that demonstrates the ap- 
plication of this idea, where old and 
new things are used in a modern way, 
is pictured. There is also an apartment 
of an American student in Paris that 
Manifests both taste and originality. 


We regret that Paul J. Weber was 

not given credit for the very striking 

hotographs published last month of 
chel C. Raymond's house. 









HERE Shall we serve lunch- 
eon? This question put 
to a guest immediately 
discloses his (or, more re- 
vealingly, her, since most 
men have one fixed idea on the subject) attitude toward the 
whole matter of eating out of doors, or eating in a place 
other than that specified by the architect on the blueprint. 
Either the guest looks a little blank and assumes a where- 
else-but-in-the-dining-room air, or else she meets the challenge 
with a receptive, anywhere-but-in-the-dining-room spirit. 

The first type of person has her ideas too neatly pigeon- 
holed to see beyond accustomed routine. The second seeks 
adventure even in everyday affairs. And it is surprising what 
an unexpected facet in the day can be revealed by such little 
adventures. In fact, as we look back over the summer, and 
summer is so definitely gone now that we can appraise its 
events more exactly, we count among its outstanding pleas- 
ures those lingering meals eaten out of doors. 


‘eee was breakfast, for instance, on the porch in full view 
of a noble headland that rose from low rocks to an oak-cov- 
ered cliff, and of a lighthouse across a harbor. All plans for 
the day lay in suspense while we sat over coffee cups and 
checked off the passing craft, watching steam into port, per- 
haps a pleasure yacht, the coast-guard tender, or a tug with 
its brood of barges. To follow this panorama of a constantly 
renewed procession of boats was a time-obliterating pursuit 
that might have stretched on indefinitely if we had not been 
under the necessity of ending breakfast merely that luncheon 
might begin. 

When the wind blew west, lunch was also on the porch, but 
when it brought the salty dampness of the sea, lunch was 
laid in the garden in the lea of a whitewashed windbreak. 
The meal here was less prolonged, for who can be leisurely 
in a garden where unfinished work always beckons and 
where assiduous bees are as moralizing as a copy book. 

Supper, on cool evenings, was set in a corner of the living- 
room by the Franklin stove, but on mild nights it was 
spread on a blue trestle-end table placed on the long, narrow 
gravel terrace between house and sea. Here the changing 
tide and the sea gulls provided a musical accompaniment to a 
meal that merged imperceptibly into the ceremony of watch- 
ing the day depart and the fishing fleets come home. When 
lighted mastheads finally announced night, candles were lit, 
and lighted candles under the open sky on a warm, still 
night are further reason for letting one meal meet another. 


If this sounds like riotous living, then we are misunder- 
stood. Rather, it is release from routine, and a deliberate 
slowing of pace. And what better way to spend a summer? 
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Myle Votes 


Bows AND FURBELOWS are with us again and 
appear on lamp shades, on curtains as tie- 
backs, on cushions, and even on upholstered 
chairs and stools. An amusing instance of an 
extreme use of a bowknot was seen in a huge 
bow of 14”’ taffeta ribbon used as a valance for 
organdie curtains. The knot and loops were 
fastened up at the centre of the window, with 
the ends ete low in festoons, caught at 
each corner of the window and then allowed 
to hang almost to the floor. It seems difficult 
to mt where the bow will appear next. 


Praca LAMP SHADES too are being all 
dressed up with bows, silk tassels, cords, 
pleated swag draperies, and looped ribbons of 
taffeta. A new white taffeta shade has a 
fringe of 2”’ crystal drops, another has two 
large bowknots of old-gold moiré ribbon 
attached on either side. 


CConran of fine organdie or net, with deep 
borders of floral embroidery, scattered nose- 
gays, or sheaves of wheat, and finished with 
scalloped or ruffled edges, all showing Swiss 
workmanship, will please those who like an 
elaborately » se window. 


Fis ROSES AND BLUE MORNING-GLORIES 
make the most popular floral scheme at the 
moment. por’ 6 yaeies of these flowers 
were seen used to decorate a white taffeta and 
organdie dressing table, as the backs for white 
organdie curtains, and also, arranged in a 
formal band, as the valance. These flowers 
can also be found in bands on white china 
lamps and vases, on glazed chintz, and on de- 
lightful individual breakfast sets of white 
porcelain. This is a flower fashion we owe to 
that faithful, but unfortunate, friend of Marie 
Antoinette, the Princesse de Lamballe. 


House PLANTs of even the most prosaic type 
can attain the importance of orchids if they 
are grown in the new deep oval dishes of 
quartz in blue, green, rose, or white, or of 








imitation jade carved to look like a large 
curled leaf and mounted on a_ teakwood 
stand. In these receptacles even the earth is 
made decorative by being entirely covered 
with bits of blue or green quartz through 
which bright vermilion, yellow, or sky-blue 
beads are scattered. 


Eassomeny in a heavily padded satin stitch 
appears on formal dinner cloths. A pleasing 
example of this just seen is an old ivory cloth 
with an oval floral wreath in the centre 
worked in self-color in this stitch. Heavy 
coarse linen for luncheon also is embroidered, 
and an elaborate geometric-patterned design 
worked out in }” chenille cord in vivid 
colors is well used with the gay pottery sets 
so popular for informal meals. 


Dicaucomanta in colors appears on toilet 
bottles of mirrored glass of unusual octagonal 
shape, in gold in small all-over flower designs 
on glass bottles of ethereal blue, and as 
colored borders on mirrors. Another revival 
of a quaint Victorian pastime. 


Cronos seem to be gaining in intensity if one 
is to judge by these two schemes worked out 
by New York decorators: tan walls with dull 
red baseboards and mouldings, pink ceiling, 
and seal-brown satin curtains and rugs; sage- 
green walls with cobalt-blue baseboard and 
mouldings, tinted blue ceiling, plum-colored 
curtains and rugs, and furniture upholstered 
in old-gold and blue satin. 


CConow ROY in narrow or wide wale is used for 
curtains, bedspreads, or slip covers. It may 
be bound with grosgrain ribbon of contrasting 
color. 


- 
Simpricrry is the keynote of table decoration 
at present and designs in both ceramics and 
glassware tend to be less ornate and show a 
more restrained use of color. This restraint, 
however, seems to produce effects of unusual 
freshness and charm. 


Caysrat is being used in new ways: in all- 
crystal knives of standard size and in fruit or 
butter knives with crystal blades and scroll 
handles of silver — which make most etfec- 
tive table accessories. 





; = EPERGNE has returned in various guises 
as an appropriate centrepiece for nineteenth- 
century tables, and heavy cased-glass centre- 
pieces inruby, cobalt, green, and amber are also 
being used. 
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Photographs by Mattie Edwards Hewitt 


A DOUBLE HALL WITH A SINGLE PURPOSE 


There are four of the little Sheraton benches in the two halls; one is old, the 
other three copies. They are covered with yellow-green silk with gold medal- 
lions, and the gracefully draped curtain repeats this material for good measure. 
On the floor is a rug made of tiger skin procured in India. In the maison- 
nette of Mr. and Mrs. John C. Hughes, Jr. Frank Everest Moffat, Decorator 
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A MODERN MAISONNETTE 


In the Manner of an Eighteenth-Century English Country House 


JEANNETTE LOWE 


Taz most livable house is one which is not a mere back- 
gtound for its occupants. It is a place so thoroughly im- 
bued with their tastes, their preferences, their small idio- 
syncrasies, that it is almost an active participant in their 
living. In it there is not that ghastly emptiness after they 
have turned the key in the lock. The rooms seem to have a 
life and warmth of their own and are not merely waiting 
breathlessly for the return of their owners to be quickened 
into a vicarious existence. 

But, lest anyone imagine that houses of this calibre 
spring full-armored from the head of any deity, it should 
in all fairness be said that when they are so invested with 
an authentic personality of their own it is the result of a 
comprehensive and detailed ground plan, worked out with 
painstaking care often over a period of years. 

Such an achievement is the duplex maisonnette of Mr. 
and Mrs. John C. Hughes, Jr. It has been developed on 
certain definite principles, chief among them being to 
create a house which will be always comfortable and 
practical, and above all the direct personal expression of 





the people who are to live in it. There is no sense of a rigid 
pattern which must be adhered to, for while it is suitable 
to its present uses, serene and uncluttered, there is always 
room for it to grow in grace. 

One has the feeling that this maisonnette, neither a 
house nor an apartment, is something quite special as one 
walks up its two steps from the street level into a double 
hall. This type of dwelling has been evolved by ingenious 
architects who have devised a small house opening off the 
street, a small unit in a large apartment building. Fine 
architectural feeling is evident in the two entrance halls, 
the first one square with coved ceiling, the second, which 
opens out of it, oval. Arched doorways and a curving 
stairway with a delicate rail give a hint as to the kind of 
house this is going to be. Four little Sheraton benches are 
graceful reminders of the window seats placed in the deep 
window recesses of eighteenth-century English drawing- 
rooms. Charmingly adapted for a quiet téte-a-téte in their 
original setting, they also constituted an agreeable place to 
sit if one was inclined to inspect what was passing in the 
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street below. Of these one is old, the other three copies. 
A big curtain looped back in the arched doorway is of 
yellow-green silk with gold medallions, the same material 
covering the window seats. A Sheraton mirror hangs in 
the oval hall, on the floor of which is a rug procured, not 
without hazard, in India, being the skin of a man-eating 
tiger. An old engraving or two and a pair of French roller 
shades painted on silk in tones of pink, and finely framed, 
are the only decoration of the walls, whose color was de- 
rived from a piece of antique ivory damask. With this 
group of eighteenth-century furnishings it is interesting 
to notice that a wholly modern effect has been achieved 
in these two halls. 

To enter the living-room is to find one’s self in the quiet, 
comfortable atmosphere of an English country house of 
the eighteenth century. A damask screen and curtains to 
match of garnet, vivid against the ivory walls, an old 
Chinese rug, caramel and blue, antique flowered chintz on 
the Hepplewhite sofa and two chairs — here is a working 
out of colors, many used together, but not.a great deal of 


any one. 
It is not a very large room, but it can accommodate 





comfortably quite a goodly number of people engaged in a 
variety of occupations. The furniture has been distributed 
with just this in mind, and the space in the room, without 
being cluttered, is all of it planned for use. The arrange- 
ment is practicable, but it must be admitted that much of 
the beauty of the room is dependent upon the superlative 
quality of the furniture. This has not suffered from its 
expatriation, for it is part of a coherent whole. 

Crossing the hall, one enters the rather small, compact 
dining-room. It has another fine Adam mantel, companion 
piece to the one in the living-room. Here the walls have 
been covered with chintz, delicately striped green on a 
yellowish ground with touches of pink, yellow, and violet. 
The ceiling is painted a pale primrose yellow and from it 
hangs a gray and green chandelier, Italian of the eighteenth- 
century. The dado and floor are green. The portrait over 
the mantel is an early nineteenth-century French gentleman 
and his son. Sheraton chairs with red damask seats and 
colorful inlay on the top rail, a Sheratop table, and on it a 
Georgian silver urn, have enough dignity to grace a far 
larger dining-room, but do not overpower this one. The 
small chest of drawers which serves as a sideboard will 





Re ag 





Before the Adam fireplace, elegant in its fine proportions and blue and green decorations by Bossi, 


- is a pair of Sheraton chairs of Pompeian design in gilt and black. On the left of the door is a 
gilded wooden appliqué by Adam. Waterford glass and Chelsea porcelain decorate the mantel 
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The desk opposite the fireplace, of substantial proportions, has a tambour top and drawers 
that conveniently stop halfway of the depth. The walls of this room are ivory, the rug is an old 
Chinese one in caramel color and blue, and the screen and hangings are of garnet damask 
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The dining-room also has a fine Adam mantel, the companion piece of the one in the 
living-room. The walls are covered with chintz which has delicate stripes of green 
on a yellowish ground, with touches of pink, yellow, and violet. The ceiling is painted 
a pale primrose, the dado and carpet are green. The Sheraton chairs, with colorful inlay 
on the top rail, have red damask seats. The small chest temporarily serves as a sideboard 























In the bedroom the chaise longue in magenta is invitingly placed between the 
fireplace and the window. The carved wooden trumeau over the fireplace is 
in two shades of green and cream, and the hangings are of mignonette 
green with deep ivory silk fringe 


be replaced when a finer piece can be found to fit the 
rather exacting problem of wall space in this room. Until 
the right one is found this unobtrusive one goes admirably 
with the general scheme. 

Upstairs a carved wooden trumeau over the fireplace, and 
the chaise longue placed invitingly near the latter, are 
shown in the photograph of a corner of one of the bed- 
rooms. Here again, in comparatively small compass, 
there are not only a fine Louis XV canopied bed and several 
comfortable chairs, but a charming bonheur de jour with 
drawers and ample space for solving the inescapable prob- 
lems of a household. One wall of this bedroom consists 





of the unpaneled doors of cupboards, and there is a plan 
for lively mural decoration of this space at a later time. 
For the moment the trumeau gives an air of importance to 
the room, which is a delightful one to linger in. 

Very rarely in a New York apartment or house does one 
get a sense of permanence, which is one of the outstand- 
ing qualities in this maisonnette. There is a maturity 
which cannot’ be achieved overnight in these rooms. 
With all the dignity of the England of the eighteenth 
century, they have caught its lightness and beauty of 
detail and successfully adapted them to twentieth-century 
America. 
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Photographs by David J. Koser 


The pieces shown on these two 
pages are from: Joun WANAMAKER 
3 6, 7. 8S. 9 21, 1 a ee 
W. E. Linnemann [2, 3]; Tue 
Bactimore Cuipper ImporTING 
Co. [4, 12, 16]; Max Scuuinc 


10, 13, 17, 18]; Srumpp anp 
Waxrer Co. [14]; ‘Case Brass FOR H 
AND Copper Co. [19] 











The containers on the opposite page, reading bookwise, are: 
pottery dish for bulbs in pink, yellow, and magenta with 
magenta tassel handles (1); crystal bottle with deeply cut 
rings (2); crystal beaker with fluted bottom (3); handmade 
fluted copper pot with brass handles (4); white china vase 
with design in decalcomania (5); blue-green pot with yellow 
leaf border (6); periwinkle-blue glass vase with stripes of 
opaque blue (7); milk-glass vase with embossed design (8); 
glass globe with white and orange spirals (9) 


The scissors (10) are of a practical nature, especially the 
upper pair which holds the flower after it is cut; the flower 
holder (11) is of silver or gilt metal; the handmade copper dish 
(12) és excellent for lilies or narcissus 
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The glass dome on a copper dish 
(13) makes an excellent fernery 


A solution for aphids and red 
spiders, an antiseptic wash for pots 
and seeds, and capsules of plant 
food to be inserted in flowerpots 
(14) are all valuable aids for 
flower growing 


The flower supports (15) have 
dashing figures in colored raffia; 
the upper watering pot (16) is of 
copper, the other (17) of pewter 
copied from an old ship’s bell 


The trowel and fork (18) are brass 
with corrugated black handles; the 
metal pot (19) is of fluted copper; 
the three pots on a stand (20) are of 
dull green pottery; the other pot (21) 
is of cream-colored opaque glass 
veined with jade, blue, brown, and 
white 
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Photographs by Nellie D. Merrell 


TWO HAWAIIAN GARDENS 


The Garden of Ex-Governor and Mrs. George Carter in Honolulu 


The patio on the charming estate of Lihiwai (Hawaiian for 
‘between waters’) bears the mark of strong Chinese influence. 
It is framed by two rooms connected by a loggia and on the 
fourth side by the wall shown above, which has a quadruple 
cross of deep blue porcelain set in the blank moon gate. 
Water from a mountain stream falls from the base of this cross 
into a ramped channel faced with blue tiles which broadens 
at the centre of the patio into a square pool 
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The artificial waterway of the patio disappears under the loggia to reappear on the other side in a natural 
waterfall tumbling over rocks into a naturalistic pool. A dwarf pomegranate in a blue jar stands on the 
margin of the pool and a willow tree casts its graceful shadow on the wall. The house was designed by the 
Bertram Goodhue Associates. Catherine Jones Richards and Robert O. Thompson, Landscape Architects 


> 
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The Garden of 
Dr. and Mrs. Albert Morgan 
in the 


Nuannu Valley 


A long cloister bordered on one side by a 
plain wall and on the other by square col- 
umns softened by potted plants and vines 
leads from the road to the house and affords 
protection from sudden showers. From the 
cloister may be seen a garden with palms, 
pools, fuchsias, and many varieties of 
hibiscus, and on the other side of the stone 
wall is a garden which leads away from 
the house toward the high mountains. 
From every room of the house there is 
an especially planned garden picture — a 
sparkling wall fountain, a tiled pool, a path 
of luxuriant perennials, or a stream that 
widens into a broad natural pool 
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ilustr ations 


} a have an upright piano; it is a good instrument; you have n't 
the space for a grand piano, so there it stands uncompromising, 
static, taking up the one valuable wall space and making your 


living-room look like everyone else's. 





If you are adventurous and would like to make your living-room 


more diverting, try some experiments with that upright piano. 





You will find that there’s nothing wrong with its shape; that, 


-_ 


proportion for proportion, line for line, a small and simple upright 

In this room, instead of putting the piano against 
one of the long walls, it is placed at right angles 
it out of the corner, therefore, where it has been stolidly standing to the window at the right of the fireplace, making 
a pleasant alcove. The sofa backs the piano, 
which may be finished for such a position or have 
Quite likely your first attempt will not result happily. Try a hanging of suitable color and material 


model is thoroughly well-bred, and certainly space-saving. Pull 
for so long, and see how vour room is transformed. 


again. And we might say just here that it all depends on what 

kind of husband you have whether the trial-and-error method 
involving a 700-pound piano can be practised openly or 
in secret, but eventually you will find that there is a place 
for your piano which will be satisfying from the practical 

WHAT TO DO as well as from the decorative point of view. And when 


you have found it, you will be surprised at the improve- 

WITH AN UPRIGHT PIANO ment in tone if the piano is standing free of the wall. 
In the sketches and plans shown there are five different 
suggestions for placing the piano in new and original 


BY HAZEL DELL BROWN ways. Undoubtedly one of them will solve your problem. 
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WHEN THERE IS NO FRONT HALL 


When there is no front hall and the door opens directly 
into the living-room, an entrance hall may be suggested by 
placing the piano, as here, directly opposite the door, but 
with its keyboard turned into the room. An attractive fab- 
ric may then be stretched over the back of the case, and 
two straight chairs and a table placed against it which 
further the illusion of a hall. The desk and chair also 


serve to mark off this space from the rest of the room 
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The piano that needs to be replaced this 
year, but cannot be, may be placed in a 
corner of the room, as shown here, and 
concealed by a four-panel screen. This 
screen, which is just high enough to cover 
the piano, serves also as a background for 


a reading group of table, lamp, and chair. 





With the piano thus out of the way in a 

















far corner there is plenty of room for other 




















groups by the fireplace and in other parts 











WHEN THE PIANO IS BETTER CONCEALED 
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GIVING A MUSIC AND A WRITING ALCOVE 


In this room, instead of placing the piano flat against 
the wall according to the more customary arrange- 
ment, it is set at right angles to it. Against the back 
are then placed a table, desk, and chair, thus mak- 
ing two attractive alcoves, one for music and one for 
writing. The two windows give ample light for each 


group. In this room, as early seventeenth-century fur- 








niture is suggested, a square of damask of Empire 
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design would provide an appropriate finish for the 


BOOKS 
3 
1 


gua c; piano and background for the desk. To give weight 


to the opposite side of the room, there are a sofa 





against the wall and two panels of bookshelves for height 
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Built-in bookcases make a natural position for 
this piano in the recess between them. Here the 
piano might well be made to seem a part of the 
architecture of the room by being finished to 
match the color of the woodwork. The giran- 
dole over the piano very nicely fits the space 
here and affords a welcome contrast in shape 
to the many vertical and horizontal lines. The 
symmetrically placed tables and chairs and the 
game table in one corner are interesting departures 


from the more usual arrangements of furniture 


IN A RECESS BETWEEN BOOKSHELVES 
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A PENTHOUSE STUDIO APARTMENT 



















This Studio A [partment in Chicago belongs to 


Ruth Page and overlooks Lake Michigan 


In addition to serving as a workroom for a 
professional dancer, this studio is arranged so 
that it can serve as a town apartment for 
occasional use. It consists principally of one 
large room which, when the rugs are rolled 
back and a few pieces of light furniture moved, 
provides ample space for dancing. The wood- 
HOWARD T. FISHER, ARCHITECT work is black, the linoleum floor eggplant, the 
curtains henna, and the walls soft lemon color. 
The mural paintings, rugs, and color scheme 


NICHOLAS REMISOFF, ARTIST are by Nicholas Remisoff 


Photographs by Kedrick-Blessing, 


a 














To the east, opening toward Lake Michigan, are two large win- 
dows with folding tables and cases below. To the south is a large 
group of mirrors concealing closet space, and to the west, below a 





large furred duct, are two beds so arranged that they serve as 
sofas during the daytime. Between these beds is a fireplace, and 
at each end of this wall is a dressing alcove, containing wardrobe 
cases. The dressing alcoves are concealed by curtains which may, 
if desired, be pulled out so as to divide the studio into two parts, 
thus greatly increasing the usefulness and convenience of the room. 
To the north, opening off a hall, are a bathroom and a small kitchen 
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Brightly colored paper, grm 








woodwork, a gray-green rug, ani 
gay chintz have changed 
mood of this room and 

it out of the doldrums caused 
its dark brown woodwork, 
rug, nondescript walls, and day 
stringy cretonne curtains 
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Lrawings by Verna Cook Salomonsky 


PULLING A ROOM OUT OF 


THE DOLDRUMS 


II. Pepping Up with Color 








BY ETHEL LEWIS 


A urrtte dash of color makes a world of difference — in a 
costume or in a room. The house that may have looked 
unnecessarily conservative can be brought to life by the 
introduction of some clear color. The room that may have 
been unpleasant in color harmony can be made charming 
by a different grouping of hues. The furniture and ac- 
cessories that may have been depressing or blatant can be 
made livable by the proper selection of new colors to har- 
monize with those already in use. If one of your rooms 
is in the doldrums and reorganization is not what it needs, 
perhaps fresh and different colors will give it new life and 
vitality. When, at the end of a depressing day, you can 
rest in a room that is happy and livable, the trials of the 
day are more rapidly forgotten. But if you live in a house 
that is at war with itself, you can hardly escape entering 
that turmoil, too. 
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Plan of the living-room, a corner of which is 
above. At the right is given a key to plan and 
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Each individual room presents a different problem, of 
course, for in each instance there is the question of size, 
shape, light, furnishings, and function. The small room 
that has two windows to the south is not such a problem 
as the one of the same size that faces north. The room that 
is to have only a dressing table, a bench, and an odd chair 
can be more easily handled than the one of the same dimen- 
sions that must include a bed, chiffonier, and a chair and 
table. 

In a well-planned small suburban house there is a living- 
room that now looks like the sketch shown above. It isa 
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diagram of the room in its 
dress is shown for you to color 
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ALLS: paper with green-blue, rose, and yellow on cream-white 
d fore, gray-buff paint 
CE painted green to match woodwork with blue on inside ‘ ; , 
Hower edge ; deeper into the doldrums. Because there were six windows 
WRTAINS: white net trimmed with bands of blue, rose, and 7 . : 
ow. Before, dark cretonne it had seemed necessary to mark them off with over- 
gray-green. Before, taupe ; f : 
CHAIR: blue with gold welting. Before, old cotton tapestry draperies, no matter how narrow each curtain had to be. 


wp Tee ns a The result was six long skinny strips of fabric hanging 
' WLOVAL TIP-TOP TABLE: maple Pree straight down to a point halfway between sill and base- 
blue, rose, and yellow. Before, lamp mabosany board, where they ended abruptly without rhyme or 
D TABLE: maple s reason. That the material was a heavy cretonne with a 
, brisesad blue, Before, emp rot Aina ee muddy tan background did n't help the situation any. 
] ce ee ee ane we green frame The two settees, which were placed either side of the 
Far green with some mouldings in blue. Before, dark fireplace, were upholstered in brown denim, a durable 
een maole, fabric without a chance at gayety. The low armchair that 


had been bought at a bargain still wore its original store 


0 
EASY-CHAIR: gray-rose rough-textured covering. Before, copper ; ; 
ag 1 igaageaaiaiandiuamaain covering, a shiny rayon damask of copper hue. The big 


damask 





9 STRAIGHT CHAIR: gold. ‘ : 
ind cola SQUARE, TWO-DECK TABLE” apicbeanss wing chair that is so luxuriously comfortable was covered 
Pern ee ee eel. Mafirn, Sree deste with a dull green basket-weave cloth which was really 
a good in itself, but lost all value when placed next to one 





of those brown love seats. The armchair by the window 
was sadly in need of a new cover, for its original tapestry 





livable room with plenty of light cheerful color and con- was showing its age. Amid all those 

venient arrangement, all reflective of the personality of dull and uninteresting color tones the [ff enn . 
those who live there. Despite the six windows across the lovely patina of the rare old furniture} 

front there is never too much light, for a large tree casts its was quite lost. =o 
shadow over them. In a different location a high building Without doubt that room had to be [»] 


across the street might do the same. When this house was 

first built, the walls were left unpainted, though the 

woodwork was stained dark brown. A bit later the walls ‘ ; ‘ 
sl ane i bell thi ‘nts an Hen deed revived by an over-skirt of sheer marquisette 

sisaeni paas ee eee ep nen a ee finished at the top with a simple ruche of cream 

uninteresting as a color could be. With such a background and blue French ribbon, and at the bottom with 

there was no inspiration to pep it up, so it sank deeper and graduated tucks 


The faded silk skirt of this dressing table was 
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This bay window in a formal dining-room 
that was too severe for breakfast or a luncheon 
for two has been transformed with blue- 
green and white paper, white trim, green- 
blue Venetian blinds, thin white wool case- 
ment-cloth curtains edged with coral fringe, 
white linoleum, and Biedermeter furniture 


pulled to pieces in order to give it some life. First 
of all, down came those drab overcurtains, so we 
could see how much light there really was. The 
woodwork was cleaned and scrubbed down to a 
good painting base so that it took only two coats of 
green paint to make it presentable. A final thin coat 
of eggshell enamel completed it. Wallpaper with a 
very simple pattern was put on the walls, the mellow 
colors blending together against a cream-white back- 
ground. Soft green (the tone of the woodwork), 
blue, rose, and yellow were all there when you 
looked for them, but no one outstanding. Lest the 
green woodwork look too flat, blue of about the 
same color value was used in the deep mouldings, so 
that the resultant effect was that of blue shadows. 
From that moment on the room looked different, and 
began to develop a charm of its own. The rug that had 
been in the master bedroom was brought down, for its 
gray-green tone was needed here. The old taupe living- 
room rug (both were the same size) was later dyed an egg- 
plant tone for the rejuvenated bedroom, which soon 
followed the example of the living-room. 

In order to keep all the light possible a novel curtain 
treatment was worked out. A six-inch wooden cornice 
with its lower edge scalloped was made to fit over the 
entire group of five windows. Painted green to match the 
rest of the woodwork, the inside and lower edge were blue, 
again giving the effect of blue shadows. The curtains were 
coarse round-mesh net — like bobbinet — and they were 
very full. There was but one pair for the five windows and, 
as you can see in the sketch, they were looped back at 
either side and hung way to the floor. The edges were 


High windows present a 
problem which can be 
solved by using three sets 
of glass curtains hung in- 
side the trim and con- 
trolled by traverse cords. 
These might be of beige or 
peach or gold silk gauze to 
temper the light 
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bound with blue, rose, and yellow, the three narrow bands 
of color outlining wide shallow scallops. Tie-backs 
trimmed in the same way held them in place. Of course 
the objection might be raised that such an arrangement 
would let in too much light. That was not true in this 
case, but if it was a problem, Venetian blinds of green 
could be used which would subdue the light and at the 
same time add a certain amount of style to the windows. 

Then came the question of furniture. A bit of rearrange- 
ment helped somewhat, but certain pieces simply had to 
be done over. One of the settees was dressed up with a 
chintz slip cover, a chintz that repeated all the soft mellow 
colors against a warm maple background. The other one 
just had to be reupholstered, for it was in need of repair, 
too. A wool-and-silk damask with a gray-blue background 
and a small dull gold pattern was selected, that texture 
fitting the room quite as satisfactorily as did the pattern 
and color. The big wing chair with its green basket-weave 
cover was placed the other side of the fireplace, where its 
color was most appreciated. The old tapestry armchair 
was re-covered with a rough blue linen, a soft gold welting 
relating it nicely to the blue and gold settee. Then there 
was the easy-chair with its shiny rayon damask which 
had always looked so out of place. The chair could not 
well be dispensed with, so something had to be done 
about it. Among the family treasures was some old 
grayed-rose heavy cotton stuff with a quaint pattern of 
white. It had originally been a bedspread, but it cut to 
advantage for a chair covering and quite saved the day. 
If you are not lucky enough to have treasures of that kind 
stowed away in an attic, reproductions of similar old 
materials can be purchased very reasonably. 

The selection of the lamps and shades was another 
problem, for an old mahogany lamp that had been a 
wedding present had no place in the new room. Two 
antique glass lamps with fine brass and marble bases fitted 
in all right, and a téle tea caddy made a good-looking lamp 














base to use on the long table. An old ginger jar that had 
lost its usefulness as a vase was converted into a lamp and 
topped with a plain parchment shade. Narrow bands of 
green, rose, and blue were the finish for the upper and 
lower edges. A new lamp, and a reasonably priced one, of 
handmade pottery, gray-rose in tone, was purchased for 
the round table. The shade was stretched net over a 
warmly glowing inner lining, and bands of color like those 
that trimmed the curtains were used on the top and bot- 
tom. Finally there resulted a new room, a room that was 
a joy to sit in, a room that was not only wot in the dol- 
drums, but could pull you out if you were. 

Quite the reverse of the room just described is the large 
barren-looking room that has too much light, too high a 
ceiling, too light a rug on too pale a floor, not enough 
furniture, and curtains that neither soften nor cut down the 
light. Here the light needs to be tempered and some dark 
tones introduced. If the walls are light cream or ivory 
they can be repainted a cocoa brown, and the cream trim 
can with one coat be made white. Such a great change in 
color value will tend to make the room look smaller. The 
floor must of course be stained a dark walnut, for the usual 
light yellow would be pretty bad with the new cocoa 
walls. The rug that was too light and too small can be 
dyed a chocolate brown, and then, being nearer the color 
value of the newly darkened floor, will not show its 
inadequate size so definitely. 

Probably a rearrangement of furniture would help con- 
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WALLS: green-blue and white paper. Before, écru paint 
TRIM: white. Before, écru 
VENETIAN BLINDS: green-blue. Before, glass curtains of écru net 


fringe. Before, blue-green satin 
FLOOR: white linoieum with blue diamonds. 
CHAIRS: natural finish. Before, mahogany 
PADS: coral. Before, none 

TABLE: natural-finish Biedermeier. Before, mahogany 
BOWL: coral glass. Before, heavy white glass 
FLOWERS: white. Before, none 

. TABLE COVER: coarse sheer white linen. Before, none 
. DRAW CURTAINS: blue-green, dull strié satin 

. WALLS OF DINING-ROOM: écru 


Before, Oriental rug 


we 
SRESYSNAY AYNE 











OVERCURTAINS: white wool casement cloth with coral and white 
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siderably, with groups nearer the centre of the room rather 
than all back against the wall. Large pictures of a definite 
type will be better than small spotty ones. Overcurtains 
that are wide but still cut down the light a little could be 
made of the lovely new Persian printed linen that has 
plenty of clear bright color set against a warm background. 
Gold cornices and holdbacks would add a sparkle as well 
as a suitable finish. The full glass curtains might well be 
of deep cream color and silkily soft in texture. One chair 
upholstered in a natural linen crash with brown welting 
would provide a light note, and a large sofa could be done 
in brown satin or sateen with white cording. Antique 
gold and brown brocatelle would do for another chair, 
and one or more small chairs might have seats of antique 
yellow leather. Even such a complete transformation as 
this could be accomplished without too great an expendi- 
ture, as thought and labor are even more necessary than 
actual money in these plans for pulling rooms out of the 
doldrums. Then, too, it need not be all done at once. 
First revise the background, the floor, the windows; then 
the furniture, and lastly the accessories. The only draw- 
back is that as soon as you have started at this new game 
you will want to do everything at once. 

The living-room is not the only room that gets into bad 
repute. Sometimes dining-rooms are so depressing in color 
that they take away your appetite. And sometimes there 
is such an orgy of color that you have mental indigestion 
before the first course is served. It is undeniably true that 
stronger colors and patterns can be used in a 
dining-room than in a living-room, for the 
interest is always centred on the table and the 
people gathered about it. But that does not 
mean that any and all hues can be thrown to- 
gether without consideration. 

The problem we have worked out for you here 
is the large and formal dining-room that is just 
too severe for a gay breakfast or a quiet luncheon. 
When the curtains are drawn, the candles lighted, 
and the table set with fine linen, silver, and glass, 
it has distinction and elegance. But somehow 
those two qualities have very little appeal early 
in the morning. Possibly in your house there is a 
bay window that has (Continued on page 348) 
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Color this diagram of the dining- 
| room bay according to the key 

given below, and you will see 
what a transformation color can 
effect in a room 
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Plan of bay window sketched above 
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DETAILS to remember 





A particularly good treatment of the 
dormer window is shown at the right. 
Here a desk just fits under the window 
and the drawers utilize the wall space 
to advantage 












For the English cottage this com- 
bination of door and casements 
without enframement and with a 
continuous lintel is a character- 
istic and pleasing motive. Note 
the tile window sill 











The best way of adding a 
screened sleeping porch in- 
conspicuously to the country 
house is still a matter of dis- 
cussion. This one built in the 
angle of the house and service 
wing with an open passage 
under it seems particularly 
successful 
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Photagraphs by Whiting-Salzman 


A feeling of the Biedermeier period is given by the setting of this table with 
hand-painted china decorated with gay flowers and wide magenta bands, 
and a centrepiece which is a white china cake stand with small custard 
cups filled with blue, magenta, and orange nosegays. The candlesticks 
are white with green hand-dipped candles and the water goblets have green 
bowls on crystal stems. The Dresden cigarette boxes and trays unite past 
with present. The setting was made by Taylor & Low, Ltd., Decorators 


FOR THE THANKSGIVING TABLE 
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McMillen, Inc., chose the settings for this table which is 
definitely in the Empire spirit. The porcelain plates have 
wreaths and initial in gold and an apricot border; the 
goblets and wineglasses are cut crystal — authentic 
Empire pieces; the doilies and napkins are of fine white 
linen with handmade lace, and on either side of the 
marble group are china compotes with gold decoration 
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This table in the modern manner was set by Rena Rosenthal, who has used 
fine white porcelain plates, clear crystal glass with heavy, square bases, crystal 
compotes with silver foot for fruit cocktail or jellied soup, and tableware of 
modern design. Small porcelain statuettes symbolic of the elements, mounted on 
chromium pedestals with black velvet tops, chromium salts and peppers in the 
form of small fruits, and scattered flower heads furnish the decoration. The doi- 
lies and runners are of fine white net with a hand-run design in white linen thread 


November, 1932 
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Spode bone china, so reminiscent of the Victorian era, reflects as 
well the modern taste for white. The rich embossing of the Savoy 
leaf pattern lends real decorative quality to these well-designed 
pieces, and the gracefully flaring berry bowl might well serve 


as a container for flowers or fruit on the Thanksgiving table 
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BY HELEN SPRACKLING 


Tue making of pottery is as old as the world itself. 
Formulz once local have found their way into other coun- 
tries, taking on the accent of the nation to which they 
have gone and revealing the characteristics of a nation’s 
people. Coming down through the centuries, they have 
become universal traditions. But in America we have no 
national expression. We discount the pottery of the 
Indians, the primitive wares of the mountain people of the 
South, and the early product of the German settlers in 
eastern Pennsylvania, for these are isolated instances. 
With no ceramic history to fall back upon, our contem- 
porary artists choose from universal tradition, each mak- 
ing it his own and ours in terms of his own personality. 

Pottery, to achieve its full perfection, must combine 
functional value with intrinsic beauty. In the beginning 
the pot was primarily for use — a water jug, a bulb bowl, 
a crude eating utensil. But art has glorified the essential 
vessel, and sensitive line, play of color, texture of glaze, 
are now an integral part. When the pot is capable of 
fulfilling a purpose, then only may the fact be laid aside 
and a piece of pottery be judged on the basis of design 
and craftsmanship. 

Modern ceramics to be vital must reflect modern life. I 
am well aware that to-day it includes not only an individ- 
ual art expression, but an organized and artistically suc- 





SOME CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN POTTERS 
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Above are two pieces of stone- 
ware of flawless beauty, by 
Professor Charles Binns 


A haunting and irresistible 
tenderness is caught and held 
within the glaze of Russell 
Barnett Aitken’s softly colored 
doe. Courtesy of W. & J. Sloane 






This large carved bowl with 
white crackle glaze by Dorothea 
Warren O’Hara is now owned 
by the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art 
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referred to as ‘scratched ware,’ is a specific form, is a 
preferred ceramic method of many of our leading 
potters. It is also one of the easiest for the layman to 
understand. A coarse pottery base is covered with a 
clay slip or engobe, generally white or light in color. 
Through this layer of clay the design is then cut or 
etched, laying bare the darker clay beneath. Some- 
times the design is merely incised in light pencil-like 
lines. At this point it is fired. If painting with vari- 
ous metallic oxides is to be used as a form of decora- 
tion, it is done after this first firing. A clear over- 
glaze which fuses with the metallic oxides and helps 
to develop their color is then applied and the piece 


cessful commercial pottery and a definite obliga- 
tion to mass production. But space is brief and I 
am for the moment concerned only with the indi- 
vidual craftsman, whose pot, exactly like a paint- 
er's canvas, reveals the quality of the artist, his 
personality and his skill. In a world where the 
-product of the machine so completely surrounds 
us, the hand workmanship of the artist and the 
craftsman assumes a new distinction and a new 
value. 

It is impossible to appreciate an art or a craft 
without knowing something of its background. 
With even a slight knowledge of its properties, 


Of the two pieces of high- 
fire stoneware at the left, 
by Leon Volkmar, the 
taller vase is of lavender, 
the other of soft blue. 
Courtesy of Grand Central 
Art Galleries 


This plate in sgraffito is 
by Victor Schreckengost. 
The design is excellently 
adapted to the shape of the 
plate, which is brown and 
cream 





its limitations, and its possibilities, it begins to 
take on a new meaning. Pottery is an exacting 
craft, fickle and capricious. Its materials are com- 
mon, but their handling requires consummateskill. In their 
shaping, sometimes built up by hand, again thrown on the 
wheel, is achieved its form. The chemistry of the glaze 
is responsible to a degree for color, but its ultimate test 
is the firing, through which its beauty is revealed or 
inexplicably lost. The most skilled craftsman cannot 
foretell the exact result, but in this very uncertainty lies 
much of the fascination. 

Underglaze decoration, of which sgraffito, sometimes 


This striking study of 
a Negro boy in terra 
cotta is by Juanita 
Gonzales from New 
Orleans. Shown by cour- 
tesy of W. & J. Sloane 





fired a second time. The intense white heat at which this 
is accomplished, while restricting the range of color, im- 
parts a depth and richness that are characteristic of this 
particular ceramic method. 

Underglaze is an ancient Persian method of decoration. 
In the middle of the sixteenth century it crept into Con- 
tinental Europe, influencing the peasant potteries of many 
countries and achieving considerable refinement, especially 
in the Rhine Valley in Germany. Later, when the Ger- 
mans found their way into eastern Pennsylvania in the 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, they brought 
this ceramic method with them, eventually producing a 
pottery known as ‘tulip ware’ because of the constant 
use of that flower in its decoration. Sgraffito was a com- 
mon form of decoration, though slip-painting was also 
greatly used. Slip-painting is the application of a light- 
colored slip or clay through a tube (much like the decora- 
tion of a cake with a pastry tube), forming a crude, light- 
colored ornamentation on a dark ground. This method 
influenced our own Early American potters even to the 
use of the tulip in design, and had the germ of a national 
ceramic method. Its decline began, however, with the 
advent of pewter, and eventually it became a lost art in 
the United States. 

To discover this old method in Persia and trace it in the 
pottery of other countries would be a delightful story in 
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itself. To find it lost in America and appearing again a 
hundred or more years later in our most sophisticated 
interpretations is positively exciting. Henry Varnum 
Poor needs little introduction as its first contemporary 
exponent, even to those who are not at all ceramically- 
minded. His work is the delight of connoisseurs, the ad- 
miration of the technically wise, a proud possession of 
many museums. It also expounds his own belief that 
modern art must be closely related to everyday life. 
Dishes and vessels for the table, tiles for bathroom, fire- 
place, window sill, — wherever tiles are used, — reveal 
his unequaled use of color. The apparent spontaneity but 
fine sureness of line is of such a delicacy in his sgraffito that 





it assumes an etching-like quality. His design is fearless 
and untrammeled. Its manner is best explained — to 
those who need an explanation — in his own words: 
‘Distortions so disconcerting in an easel picture have a 
sense of rightness when arrived at through the demands 
of proper space filling in decorative art.’ 

Simple though this form of pottery is in theory, its 
actual difficulty is in the very sureness and swiftness of 
line necessary to its design. Its technique defies any but 
the artist. The mark once made cannot be changed. 
Victor Schreckengost, a new name in American ceramics 
and an artist whose signed work first made its appearance 
at a recent exhibition, uses this ceramic method with 
splendid assurance. Just now Mr. Schreckengost’s design 
reflects a Viennese influence after a year of study at the 
Kunstgewerbe Schule, Vienna, but he is very young yet — 
he graduated from the Cleveland School of Art in June 
1929, and he has since returned from Europe to teach there. 
The quality of his work already places him in the artist- 
potter group. It is so promising now that one may look 
for a deeper and richer expression as he grows in his own 
experience. 

Of the many women doing creative work in American 
pottery Dorothea Warren O'Hara is undoubtedly the 
leader. Her bowls of sgraffito and underglaze decoration 
ate lovely, but she by no means confines herself to this 






























method; she is a keen student of ceramics in general. The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art includes one of her large 
earthenware bowls with carved decoration and white 
crackled glaze in their permanent collection of American 
pottery. Her forms are original, her glazes clear and of 
unusual color, and her work as a whole has much original- 
ity. More recently she has done some high-fire porcelain, 
but of that I prefer to speak later. 

Perhaps no one American potter shows more strongly 
the effect of research in ancient Persian ceramics than Carl 
Walters, yet no one has more marked individuality of 
expression. There is no mistaking the traditional idea, 
but the design and the manner of development are dis- 


The plate farthest to the 
left is by Carl Walters 
and shows the effect 
of his research in Per- 
sian ceramics. This 
has an underglaze dec- 
oration in black cov- 
ered with a rich blue 
transparent glaze 


The other plate is by 
Henry Varnum Poor, 
in brown, white, yellow, 
and blue-green. His 
sgraffito has an etch- 
ing-like quality. Both 
plates shown by cour- 
tesy of W. & J. Sloane 






A characteristic figure in 
glazed terra cotta by Carl 
Walters. The underglaze 
decoration is of lacquer 
red and aubergine on a 
cream ground 


tinctly Carl Walters. His bowls and plates with under- 
glaze decoration in black are covered with a rich blue 
transparent glaze which experts say approaches so closely 
the blue glaze of ancient Persian ceramics as almost to 
equal it. Mr. Walters uses this same method of decora- 
tion on the forms of his pottery or terra-cotta figures. On 
these the underglaze decoration is applied in color, gen- 
erally on a white engobe and covered with a clear trans- 
parent glaze. 

Glazed terra-cotta or pottery figures are a comparatively 
new form of ceramic art expression in America. On-the 
other hand plastic terra cotta in connection with archi- 
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tecture from which this recent expression might seem to 
be derived had a vigorous growth here in the latter part 
of the nineteenth century. But with the exception of Carl 
Walters, who had been making his glazed terra cotta for 
several years, our own American potters did not see the 
possibilities in the low-fired figure until after the Interna- 
tional Exhibit of Ceramic Art in 1928 and 1929. 

The humor and fantasy abundant in this contemporary 
expression reassure one that art to be art need not be alto- 
gether serious. Glazed terra cotta has a distinct place in 
our decorative scheme. Through contrast of texture and 
color it enriches the interior of our home; it becomes a 
delight to contemplate and a joy to possess. Mr. Schreck- 
engost appears again in this medium in a variety of mood, 
characterized always by an extreme simplicity of line 
which. is wholly modern. A haunting and irresistible 
tenderness is caught and held within the glaze of Russell 
Barnett Aitken’s softly colored and naturalistic does and 
foxes. Mr. Aitken is also from Cleveland, a 
newcomer to the ranks of pottery presenting 
work of outstanding quality. Considering 
their two points of similarity, it is interest- 
ing to contrast the delicate naturalistic 
charm of Mr. Aitken’'s figures with the 
sterner modernism of Mr. Schreckengost’s. 

Juanita Gonzales has taken the Negro for 
several serious studies and portrays him in 
baked clay with strength and _ power. 
Thereby she betrays a local note, for she is 
from New Orleans. Miss Gonzales is a young 
modern working in the low-fire group, but 
whether it is a tile for the fireplace or a 
terra-cotta figure, her work shows strength 
and imagination. Her background already 
that of an artist, she acquired her ceramic 
knowledge at the Greenwich House Pottery 
in New York. Elsa Horne Voss, too, studied 


with the guiding spirit of that organization, Galleries 


The large bowl above by Dorothea 
Warren O’Hara has its sgraffito 
decoration scratched through the 
white engobe to the red clay beneath. 
The translucent porcelain vase at 
the right is also by Mrs. O’Hara, who 
is our only potter attempting this 
difficult ceramic form. The bowl is 
shown by courtesy of the Ehrich 





Miss Maude Robinson. Mrs. Voss confines her ceramic 
expression to animals. She develops them also in bronze, 
and perhaps it would therefore be wiser to say that to her 
pottery seems to be only another means of expressing her 
feeling for these creatures that she moulds so sympathetic- 
ally. Horses are always a popular theme in the small 
terra-cotta figure; none have greater plastic beauty, finer 
distribution of color, or more charm than those modeled 
by Mrs. Voss. 

From the spirited and colorful low-fired faience and 
pottery we turn to the delicate and subtle-hued high-fire 
group, only to find that American participation in this 
branch of the potter's art is very small indeed. The little 
that is being done, however, is worthy of considerable 
notice. High-fire wares are of superior quality, but as the 
temperature of the kiln increases to produce it so do 
the risks, factors which contribute in their ultimate 
value. Stoneware is a primitive (Continued on page 346) 
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Horses are a popular 
theme with Elsa Horne 
Voss, who models them, 
as these examples show, 
with much sympathy 
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IN THE MODERN SPIRIT 
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Photograph by David Koser 


Fine crystal, embodying the spirit of modern design and 
form, combines with skilled artistry to make these vases an im- 
portant contribution to American decorative art. The etched 
lines and the figures in intaglio permit an almost indefinite 
range of designs, which, it should be noted, are all beautifully 
adapted to the pieces they adorn. These are especially useful 
as containers for flowers, and the larger vases are admirably 
adapted to table decoration. The globe with engraved 
stars and constellations is 6"' high and the vase with para- 
chute is 18" high. These pieces were designed by Walter D. 
Teague for the Steuben Division of the Corning Glass Works 
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A GARDEN 


ON A NARROW CITY LOT 


IN GEORGETOWN 


Belonging to and designed by Rose Greely 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


As a garden in the District of Columbia can be used 
many months of the year, part of this long, narrow 
Space is given over to a gravel terrace on to which the 
library opens, and which is also near the kitchen, 
facilitating out-of-door meals. -Around this terrace 
: are small flower beds edged with brick, and in the 
low retaining wall between the steps leading to the 
upper grass panel are jets which drip into a small 
pool. Above this is a large green bottle set in a 


planting of prostrate pyracantha 


Photographs by Frames Benjamin Johnston 
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The lattice and the arbor are 
painted ivory to match the 
woodwork of the house, and a 
sapling fence surrounds the 
garden 
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The grass panel is narrowed 
slightly at the farther end to 
give it a false perspective 
and make it seem even 
longer. Bordering this are 
flower beds with brick curb- 
ing and dwarf box, and 
there is bluestone paving 
under the tree at the end of 
the garden 
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PLANTING THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE HOUSE 


WITH WINTER IN MIND 


BY MARY. P. CUNNINGHAM 





































Photographs by Paul J. Web 
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The side entrance of this house is approached through a little dooryard garden whose design, marked 
by clipped California privet and accents of box, is effective all winter. The corner plants are red 
cedar and Montana pine with flowering dogwood in bush form. In well-planned house planting 
it is never necessary to use such unsightly winter coverings as those shown in the sketch 
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Founpation planting is done to-day as a matter of course. 
Even the most commercial builder can scarcely wait to get 
‘some green in front’ of the new house to soften its new- 
ness. This kind of planting is difficult to do and is rarely 
done well. It requires a certain amount of architectural 
appreciation as well as horticultural knowledge, and yet 
in spite of this it is often given over to a nursery planter 
with more knowledge of the science of planting than of its 
art. 

The first principles of any foundation planting assume a 
consideration of the character of the house as expressed in 
its style of architecture and its setting. Planting should 
help the architecture express and beautify this character by 
accenting here, concealing and softening there. It may be 
planting about a formal brick house which suggests rich 
green foliage as a contrast of color and texture, or it may be 
for a tiny frame house possessing but one door and one 
window. That door and that window may, however, be- 
come a picture by adding just the right old rosebush or 
honeysuckle vine or low juniper to announce its small scale 
and glorify it. If the house is already beautiful, the founda- 
tion planting will follow its lines. If it is too high or too 
meagre or too hard or too something else, the planting will 
make it softer or lower or richer. Good planting has a rea- 
son for being besides serving as ‘something green,’ and 
every individual plant plays a definite rdle in the whole. 

Good planting should also be interesting for twelve 
months instead of for only six. Our house planting is at its 
worst in the winter, and this despite the fact that, unless it 
is for a distinctly seasonal house like a summer house, the 
winter season in our shrubberies is longer than our summer 
season, especially here in the North. The planting near 
the front entrance is particularly important in winter. The 
truth is that we go in and out of our front door as often 
during the winter as in summer, though we may not linger 
so long to look! When we do 
look we know that our houses 
are bare and uninviting and 
that spring does seem far be- 
hind. We generally think of 
the planting as something to be 
looked at from April, at the 
first urge of the garden con- 
sciousness, until December, 
when the garden is covered up. 
We forget the months between, 
il or worse still we make the 
planting actively ugly in those 
months by all sorts of burlap 
and board contraptions in the 
interest of winter covering. 
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Stucco and red blinds here furnish an excellent 
background for delicate shadows. At the porch 
are Cornus florida and an old wisteria vine 
with low accents of Euonymus radicans vegetus. 
Akebia adorns the iron rail, and the end shrubs 
of blueberry have twigs the color of the blinds. 
An elm tree in front brings the whole planting 
scheme together. The house of Mrs. Harold A. 
Marvin, Newton, Massachusetts. Mary P. Cun- 
ningham, Landscape Architect 


A simple dooryard garden to which a gnarled 
apple tree and common lilacs give interest of asso- 
ciation even in winter. Low barberry is planted 
against the foundation and slow-growing yew 
marks the steps, whose ramps are covered with 
Exonymus radicans vegetus. The house of 
Reverend Louis C. Cornish, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. Paul Frost, Landscape Architect 


which is unnecessary in a well-planned house planting; but 
of this later. 

There are exceptions, of course, and these show how 
beautiful some entrances are in winter by virtue of the 
planting near the house. We have, however, one unfortu- 
nate type of winter planting which we call ‘evergreen 
planting,’ and this has spread like the plague over the 
country. It consists of a collection of assorted dwarf 
conifers, and it is easily recognized by its arrangement. 
Two moderately tall evergreens, generally arborvitae, be- 
cause it is cheap and easy to grow, stand at either end of 
the house front. Between are several smaller round-shaped 
individuals varying from blue- to yellow-green. Two 
fancy junipers accent the door, or perhaps two more 











arborvitae. The planting seldom goes farther than across 
the front like an evergreen veneer, but if it does, the same 
motive carries around the corners. It has more expensive 
variations, as when the end arborvitaes are supported by 
three Tom Thumb varieties and the middle numbers are 
supplemented by other dwarf specimens, but the plants are 
always the same and the idea is always the same — up at 
the corners, medium between, and accent at the door. 

So far there is an idea, to be sure, but no farther, and 
this stupid planting is applied promiscuously to Colonial 
cottages and to Victorian mansions alike. It has the ad- 
vantage of being green all winter. It rarely loses a member 
by death because the stock is the kind which can be 
guaranteed, though it often looks rusty and dusty and 
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Two large horsechestnut trees cast their interesting shadows over this Colonial house, whose planting 
is of extreme simplicity and yet unusually effective. Specimen yews mark the doorway, the ground 
cover of the terrace is Euonymus radicans and pachysandra, and ground honeysuckle covers the bank 
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The broad massed leaves of Euonymus 
radicans by these steps contrast with the 
soft needles of the hemlock tree beyond. 
Red branches of the flowering dogwood 
act as a foil for the evergreens, and a 
Washington hawthorn gives additional 
color to the planting 


Tall conifers give strength to this ever- 
green planting, with broad-leaved rho- 
dodendrons acting as fillers. The light 
gray branches of a magnolia stand out 
against the dark hemlocks, and arbor- 
vitae in tubs frame the doorway. Over 
all a towering elm tree casts its intricate 
shadow patterns 


unhappy. But it is deadly un- 
interesting and distinguished 
neither by design nor by the 
beauty of the individual plants. 
Its very commonplaceness makes 
us yearn for something better. 
Plant material yields other winter beauty than that of 
evergreen conifers, though of course evergreens, both 
conifers and broad-leaved, are first-rate winter material 
by virtue of this quality alone. Trees and shrubs, even 
devoid of leaves, have often lovely forms not noticed when 
in leaf. The flowering dogwood and the Washington 
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hawthorn are both finest when they have no foliage. This 
hawthorn is at its prime in November and December when 
its red fruits show in quantities against the slender gray 
stems. Magnolia stellata is another plant far more interest- 
ing before the leaves appear than after, with its elegance of 
form and color. 

Winter contributes color of twigs as well as of fruit. 
Twigs of many plants tend to brighten in January at the 
turn of the year, and from then on until spring. The red 
and yellow willow and the red and yellow twigged dog- 
woods are in this class, though they are too coarse for 
most house plantings. The flowering dogwood rates high 
here again. Its cousin, the alternate-leaved dogwood, 
though not so well known, has also a beautiful form and 
method of branching, and it is more hardy. Kerria japonica 
furnishes lively green twigs all winter among the low 
plants; Spiraea vanhouttei has warm brown twigs, beautiful 
as blenders, and azaleas have interesting twigs and buds. 





Plants whose berries persist all winter are of course 
invaluable, and among the best of these are Washington 
hawthorn, Ilex verticillata, Japanese barberry, Wilson bar- 
berry, and Exonymus radicans vegetus. Of course plants 
which also add summer interest have a double value. 

The exposure of the house as well (Continued on page 347) 
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A HOUSE ON A HILLSIDE 


The Residence of Mr. and Mrs. Edwin B. Heizman 


Palos Verdes Estates, California 


a. BOY CELLET... ARCHITECT 
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The problem to be considered in designing 
this house was to fit the building on to a 
very steep hillside in such a way as to obtain 
views of the ocean from the living-room, 
dining-room, guestroom, and main bed- 
room, and to open the breakfast-room upon 
the sheltered patio. Also the garage must 
be placed upon the lower level and be in- 
conspicuous. A study of the massing of the 
house and of the plan shows how successfully 
these requirements have been met. This 
house was awarded Honorable Mention in 


our 1931 Small-House Competition 
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The house is of white stucco with red tile roof 





= nit Ht | Ke of weathered tones. The outside trim is of 
ae } mig \I\1 : & ae ivory white, the shutters are of olive green, over- 
= yn YY glazed. The interiors throughout have ivory- 
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| toned stucco walls and soft-toned weathered- 


oak woodwork 
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QUALITY FIRST 


II. What to look for and What to avoid 


in buying Furniture 


BY LUCY D. TAYLOR 


Revatvarion of many elements in our industrial structure 
seems to be necessary as we reéstablish ourselves. In the 
decorating field many changes have been taking place. 
One picks up the newspapers and looks aghast at some of 
the furniture prices that are being quoted. Anyone, even 
moderately conversant with shop and cabinetwork condi- 
tions, knows that good structure cannot be bought at such 
prices. We ask: ‘What is the meaning of it all — the re- 
Cessions in price are too great to be normal even considering 
distress conditions.” We are led to one of two inevitable 
conclusions — either prices were much too high before or 
the goods are not now of the same quality. That there is 
much necessary reduction that can be interpreted reason- 
ably in terms of lowered overhead is only a part of the 
story. There is also an influx of cheap goods — purporting 
to be of the same quality as those of a 
few years ago, but in reality far below 
them in intrinsic value. Even if good 
workmen donated their services en- 
tirely, good wood, properly made 
joints, and decent finish would cost 
more than the advertised retail price of 
some of these articles. 

Always it has been the part of wisdom 
for the householder to know whereof 
she spoke when she bought furniture. 
Structure as well as appearance counts 
as investment; we buy for at least the 
duration of the better part of our life- 


Photographs by Richard Aversll Smith 





LAMINATED BOARD 
AFTER BE/NG_ GLUED 
AND PRESSED 





time, and most of us like to feel that we are getting all that 
we are paying for in terms of durability and service as well 
as appearance. Under stress of circumstances, we may buy 
the cheapest thing we can find. The chances are, however, 
that we shall replace it with better goods as soon as our 
personal financial conditions warrant. But even this type 
of buying cannot account for all of this low-grade, poorly 
constructed furniture that is being featured. A part of the 
reason lies, unfortunately, in the well-known fact that the 
majority of American buyers are at least a little gullible — 
and in this particular field they do not know what sound 
values are. 

There are two distinct standpoints from which to buy 
furniture. One has to do with its tangible and mechanical 
phases; the other has to do with its intangible design as- 
pect. Price cannot be separated from either one. 

The appearance, in part at least, obviously conditions 
price, notwithstanding the fact that we are constantly 
being urged to buy what purport to be good reproductions 
at wholly unbelievable figures. When we are fooled, it 
usually means that we are not very conversant with the 
history of furniture and the appearance of characteristic 
pieces. Designers studied their planes and mouldings with 
































The frame of this chest is of solid mahogany, with parts 
tongued and grooved to ensure rigidity and smoothly running 
drawers. The drawers are hand-dovetailed front and back, 
with bottom tongued into front and sides. It is glued in front to 
prevent expansion and contraction. The top of such a piece is 
usually veneered, as the sketch indicates 




















Note the substantial character of this chair with its fine curves worked out of solid wood. 
The vigorous mouldings and ornament are carved by hand, also from solid wood 


the utmost care. To look at some of the cheap pieces of 
to-day one might suppose that these elements of design did 
not exist — and the result is as characterless as can be 
imagined. 

It may be that I — as a consumer — cannot afford to pay 
for the better piece that is handmade. That is one story. 
On the other hand, it may be that I can afford it, but I am 
unduly swayed toward cheapness because I do not under- 
stand the distinctions in appearance that are involved in 
the low price — and the advertisements give such glowing 
accounts that I accept them at their face value. That is 
another story. It is then high time for me to find out to 
what extent changes in design from fine period articles are 
necessitated by the use of labor-saving machinery — or at 
the expense of the elimination of really skilled workmen. 

Up to date, the machine-made furniture has never ap- 
proximated the beauty and subtlety of the best of the period 
pieces. The time may come when this statement will not 
be true — but for the present it would seem to be fair. The 
nuances that are lost may be small indi- 
vidually, but collectively they count for 
much. 

It is granted that we cannot all afford 
these fine copies. The next step in choice 
seems to lie in the careful selection of those 
pieces which retain in generous measure the 
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ranges. It is also true that they could be produced — if 
you and I would assure the manufacturers of a market! 
Some of the present low-priced travesties upon furniture 
— the Chippendale secretary that sells for $19.98, for 
example — are sad indeed to contemplate. And they will 
probably continue until you and I refuse to buy them. 

On the other side of the story — that of the mechanical 
processes — we have been almost equally lax 
in ascertaining what we were buying. There 
are certain qualifications regarding wood, 
joinery, finish, that make a thing ‘a good buy’ 
structurally. Good manufacturers deplore the 
type of Chippendale secretary referred to 
above. They know that it is made of inferior 
wood, poorly seasoned; that it is put together 
in the flimsiest fashion with nails and glue 
where joinery and screws should have been 
used; that its finish is poor and likely to crack 
upon the slightest provocation and that the 
wood itself is likely to perform in the same 
fashion. The chairs that correspond — aside 
from their meagreness of line, which certainly 
was not a Chippendale characteristic — have insecure 
doweling, and the legs are cut in such fashion that a hard 
knock would break them off. 

One of the most common elements apparent in poorly 
made furniture lies in the selection of the wood itself. 
Good furniture is not only made from carefully selected 
wood that has been thoroughly seasoned, it is often still 
further safeguarded to-day by means of the use of laminated 
boards. This is simply a method of using a board as a 
central core with two or more layers of veneer on each side 
— the grain of these and the core running at right angles 
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original feeling. To choose wisely, as 
noted above, we must know our old furni- 
ture and its characteristic proportions and 
mouldings. There are some very sad speci- 
mens of so-called period reproductions 
about. There are also many excellent 
pieces, where the shaving of expense in 
producing costs has been handled with 
great sympathy and a real understanding of 
the original designs. Unfortunately, it is 
true that there are far too few of these 
latter types in the medium and lower price 
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This copy of a seventeenth-century English oak table has rails and stretchers 
mortised into the posts and secured by wooden pegs, as the sketch explains. 
The leg is turned from a solid block 
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to each other. It is the old principle of veneering carried 
into a modern study of means of checking warp cracks. 
Wood is very sensitive to atmospheric conditions, and in 
the old houses for which veneered pieces were made origi- 
nally the changes from moisture to dryness and heat to cold 
were minor as compared with those in our present-day 
American steam-heated houses. But — the laminated 
board may not be a good one! The glue used in laying the 
different ply — or layers of wood — may not be first 
quality. Or —a common fault — the pressure may not 
have been applied so as to obviate the chance of air holes 
appearing to make blisters in the middle of the board. 
Many of the less expensive pieces of furniture are con- 
structed from boards that have been made in quantity 
under conditions where close scrutiny is not possible. 
Many factories buy these boards instead of making their 
own. It is a process that admits of no skimping if the re- 
sult is to be first class. You and I cannot see all of this. 
But we can ask pointed questions and demand guarantees. 
Our best guarantee is always the house that stands by its 
goods when things go wrong — the house that is not 
interested in price sharpshooting. 

Veneering is an ancient and honorable process. But it is 
a much-misunderstood process on the part of the general 
public. To those informed on furniture history, the word 
‘veneer’ may call up the image of a lovely old Queen Anne 
piece in which the walnut grain of the drawer fronts is 
edged with attractive cross-bandings — another veneer. 
We may recall the florid and interesting marquetry cabinets 
of the earlier periods when oystering was just coming into 
England — another type of veneer. Or we may see one of 
the beautiful Sheraton-type secretaries with both veneering 
and inlay, the latter in the finest and most delicate of lines 
surrounding the planes of the veneers. In all of these good 
pieces there is a discriminating 
choice of the wood grain or 
pattern to fit the size of the 
furniture, so that the move- 
ment of the pattern of the 
gtain is a matter of interest 
carefully subordinated to the 
feeling and proportion of the 







hand of solid wood 





whole piece of furniture. In cheaply made furniture, this 
careful selection from the design standpoint is seldom 
considered. The conservation of fine pattern in wood and 
its use upon cores or bases of less interesting wood are 
perfectly sound construction — provided it is handled 
with proper integrity from both design and structural 
standpoints. 

In joints and framing lie the greater part of the pitfalls. 
Recently I trailed a huge van loaded with chair frames. 
There was not a single joint of respectable character on 
that whole truck load. Evidently the frames were to be 
covered — forming the basis of over-stuffed furniture. 
They were all chairs, — the same model, — and as I was 
behind the van in traffic, with frequent halts, I had plenty 
of opportunity to see whatever there was to be seen. 
Children could have made those structures. Knotted 
white wood boards nailed slab fashion across each other 
seemed to make up the whole story. As nearly as I could 
ascertain, the nails were put in so as not to jeopardize 
the wood unduly by splitting the grain — and the chairs 
looked as though they would stand straight. Of other 
cabinetmaking virtues, I saw nothing. 

We have to go back a long way in histcry to find any- 
thing as crude as this. In 
England, by the fifteenth cen- 
tury, they had begun to use 
the framing principle of up- 
rights and horizontals made 
of thicker wood, into which 
was inserted a thinner panel. 
And even before this they 
had begun to mortise the 
front boards of chests — and 

(Continued on page 344) 
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All the furniture shown in 
the accompanying article 
is by courtesy of Kensing- 
ton Furniture Company 


Contrast the construction of the Jacobean oak and the Sheraton 
mahogany chairs. The former is put together with mortise and 
tenon fastened with wooden pegs; the latter, like the sketch of the 
Hepplewhite chair, with glue and dowels. Both are made by 














The Japanese Make Companions and 


Living Use of their Gardens 


BY HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


I, seems necessary to open my subject with the trite 
remark that Japan is strikingly different — which makes 
for a land of many and varied impressions.’ I have been 
asked more than once to state in a word my outstanding 
impression of Japan, and I always respond with, ‘Gardens.’ 

On first thought, gardens seem to sum up a country 
rather superficially. What about the Japanese people? 
Without becoming in the least quixotic, I can still reply, 
‘Gardens.’ 

In the first place, the islands of Japan are landscaped 
gardens by nature. Happily this is largely unconscious on 
her part, and it is a pity to think how much of this is 
bound to be marred some day by the smudging chimneys 
of an industrialized Japan and the signboards of a com- 
mercialized Japan. 

Secondly, wherever you go in Japan, you will find gar- 
dens. Wherever men, women, children, and gods live or 
work, play or dream, there you will find a garden. This 
association is no accident or merely decorative feature. 
Just as gardens are the civilized hearth and home for a bit 
of Nature and her inanimate kingdom, so the Japanese 
consider it part of their rounded-out natural existence 
to have them close at hand and make them daily com- 
panions. 

When I say that the Japanese make continuous use of 
their gardens, I say it with the same respect as when I 
say they make daily use of their shrines and temples. This 
places their gardens at least on a plane with themselves, 
if not higher. Like every other important feature of Japa- 
nese life, the garden has a double significance — the ma- 
terial and practical thing of beauty that we all perceive 
with our senses, and the spiritual and symbolical character 
which aids the soul's progress toward higher things and 
enriches the mind by stirring the imagination. For sooner 
or later the visitor to Japan learns that the ‘practical’ or 
everyday thing is no less of the soul than of the body, and 
that the Japanese lives, walks, and carries on in a dense 
spiritual atmosphere, as often walking on the clouds as he 
does upon the ground. He thus has the singular advantage 
of mingling beauty with the very elements of subsistence. 

These are racial gifts which an Occidental people like 
ourselves may only hope to attain in a limited degree. 
What little of it we may emulate and assimilate, however, 
seems decidedly worth while. 


THE GARDEN OF CONTEMPLATION 











The Japanese make daily use of their gardens, which they endow with 
a double significance — the material beauty perceived with the senses 
and the spiritual beauty apprehended by the soul. Around this 
sacred lantern are pebbles of longevity scattered by privileged guests 


In Kyoto, for example, I had the good fortune to spend 
several pleasant and illuminating days with a Japanese 
gentleman of the merchant class. To all appearances he 
was as matter-of-fact a person as I. Certainly he was a 
successful business man with a Europeanized office and a 
thriving business in bamboo — who might correspond to, 
let us say, Mr. Ezra Brown, lumber dealer. 

It was not so exceptional to find that my Japanese friend 
loved flowers or had a garden, but the lessons I learned 
were from the use he made of his flowers and garden. 
My knowledge came in easy stages — as one must permit 
everything to develop in the Orient. The second day of 
our acquaintance we visited the famous Shinto Shrine of 
the Rice God, whose sacred messengers are the cunning 
foxes. This is the business man’s especial temple, by the 
way. My business man, in company with several thousand 
others we met at the Shrine, simply and solemnly per- 
formed all the rites and mumbled all the ritual — the 
washing of the hands and mouth, the standing and crouch- 
ing prayer, the touching of the fox’s paw, the ringing 
of the gong supplicating the messengers to bring to a 
successful issue the big deal that each had on at the office 
the following day. 
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All of this was a fitting prelude and 
approach to the Garden of Contem- 
plation which I visited the following 
day, when the merchant took me to his 
home. The moment we passed through 
the wicket gate in the bamboo wall 
that surrounded the sizable house not 
far from the teeming centre of the city, 
we shut out the rest of the world and 
shut in something so charming that I 
have been trying ever since to recall 
exactly what it was, so that I might 
transplant it within a magic circle of 
the homestead somewhere in my own 
land. 

This home plot was a tiny affair, 
extending scarcely more than twenty 
feet beyond the house on all sides. 
The small rectangular surrounding 
strip of land, however, was all garden. 
It was in no sense the formal Japanese 
garden, nor was it ever even half a 
flower garden. It was for the most part 





From the study of this Japanese business 
man one looks out upon the Garden of 
Contemplation, which, framed by the 
window, seems like some rare Hokusai 
come to life 


The verandahs of this house join the 
garden on all sides and, although near 
the centre of the city, house and garden 
have a remote and peaceful atmosphere 








The home and garden of the silk weavers, to which each generation for centuries past has 
contributed some new beauty 


an ingenious arrangement of shrubs, pools, and stones. 
The interesting and important feature, however, was the 
manner in which the porches or verandahs gave on the 
garden space and joined them into a contiguous whole. 
The season permitting, the family practically lived in the 
garden! One of these little verandahs was the living-room, 
another was the dining porch; all within sound of 
a tiny musical fountain, within the fragrant breath of a 
clump of azaleas, within sight of darting goldfish in a 
green pool, marking gold stripes across the greenery, 
reflecting the glories of the heavens — blue sky and fleecy 
clouds by day and twinkling stars and a glowing moon 
by night. Touching finger tips on all sides with Nature. 
The Garden of Contemplation I saw first from my friend's 
study. This was a study in the true sense of the word. 




















Not knowing the Japanese people in their habitat might 
cause one to smile at such ‘goings on’ from a substantial 
business man. 

‘I come here daily for a quiet hour,’ he explained, kneel- 
ing on the floor before a lacquered table on which were a 
pen, brush, and a blank book. ‘I look out into my garden 
and become one with Nature, as it were; for long ago my 
garden and I have become bosom friends. There is some- 
thing in its quiet beauty, its simple and natural purity, its 
fulfilling of a plan and purpose, in its perfect growth, in its 
tranquillity. All the virtues that I cannot find elsewhere 
or in human companionship, my garden gives me. I come 
here to solve all my problems. In this clear atmosphere I 
can contemplate the higher things of life. And every day 
I write here in this little book a poem that my garden has 
made me feel.’ 

Having solemnly delivered this ukase in a quaint ver- 
nacular that I have Englished, my friend rose and shoved 
aside the shojimwindows, disclosing a garden that I had 
not yet seen. It was entirely green — many shades of 
green. There was a pool, but the water was still; miniature 
pines were so arranged among rocks that it might have 
been a tranquil landscape viewed from a lofty position. 
There was nothing in color, sound, or form to excite the 
fancy. It was just a very lovely picture of living Na- 
ture framed by the window, like a rare Hokusai come 
to life. There was a touch of pantheism in its worshipful 
intimacy which elevated it into a sacred rite that caught 
up the spirit and lifted it to a calm elevation of greater 
peace. 

I confess that to attain that Buddhistic calm of my 
Japanese friend might so warp the average Western en- 
thusiasm into a straining cult as to rob it of its simple 
beauty. There are other facets in our busy and hardy 
American life perhaps that demand the same contempla- 
tion. But I am of the opinion that there is a fine lesson 
to be learned from the Japanese Garden of Contemplation 
which we may with profit translate in the less intense terms 
of our own culture. We might temper the Oriental con- 


Tea becomes a celestial beverage when 
drunk to the music of waterfalls and the 
twitter of birds 





ception of the Garden of Contemplation and call ours — 
make use of it as such — a Garden of Association. 

It was of this modified and much-used Garden of As- 
sociation that I learned so much from the Japanese. 

I recall, one rainy afternoon in Kyoto, calling on the 
great kimono authority of Nippon, Mr. N. Nomura. 
We had first to ride for a half hour or more from the hotel 
in rickshas, tarpaulined up to the very top to keep out 
one of those drenching Asiatic downpours, sitting cosily 
inside with a soothing sense of motion accompanied by 
the patter of rain and the rhythmic ‘clop-cloppity-clop’ 
of the ricksha boy-san’s loping feet, with fleeting glimpses 
of a fairylike panorama: toylike bamboo houses and shops, 
golden ideographs decorating the low sensuously curved 
facades, painted paper lanterns dancing in the wind and 
rain, kimonoed figures, — many like gay-plumaged birds, 
— all flitting like dream shadows across the screen of rain. 

At length we were ushered into a room with lacquered 
frames and sliding paper panels for walls; with cushions 
on the soft matting floor, and braziers to take the chill 
off the air and put a priceless something in the atmosphere 
in which already hung a fragrant incense. Then one side 
of the room was silently unwalled and we found ourselves 
sitting on the edge of a garden! 

Tea and cakes were served by two tiny salaaming girl- 
sans, while Mr. Nomura brought out a score of centuries- 
old No dance kimonos — museum pieces, as his quaint 
and learned explanations soon apprised us. 

But I shall always remember it as a memorable occasion 
happening in a garden, somewhere in limbo, it seemed. It 
was the atmosphere of the garden that lent it its mth 
degree of charm. A simple garden it was —a pool, a 
fountain, symbolic stones, miniature trees, flowering 
shrubs and plants in full bloom, lotus flowers floating in 
the pool that was enlivened with rare varieties of goldfish. 
I took note that whenever there was a lull in the conversa- 
tion our eyes gravitated toward the garden, care and 
anxiety vanishing from our features, while tranquillity 
came into our hearts. 
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BUYING GUIDE 4 NEW FURNISHINGS 


This ‘Buying Guide’ has been initiated to supply an answer to the common question, ‘Where can I buy it?’ 
All the furnishings shown in its four pages are available in large cities throughout the country, and have 
been selected because they are new and desirable from the point of view of both style and quality. For 
additional information about them, send a self-addressed, stamped envelope to Readers’ Service, House 
Beautiful, 8 Arlington Street, Boston. The numbers are for your convenience in writing 



































For the Nineteenth-Century Room 


COURTESY OF PAINE FURNITURE COMPANY 


An interesting dining-room reflecting the spirit 
of the early nineteenth century might be built 
around these pieces of furniture of Directoire and 
Biedermeier design. As a background, white walls 
with mouldings picked out in gold, a circular hand- 
hooked rug with floral design in clear bright colors, 
and hangings of tomato-color celanese taffeta are sug- 
gested. The furniture in detail is as follows: side 
chair (1) of maple with black lacquered details and 
black plush seat; dresser (2) painted antique white 
with green and black marbleized base, pilasters, and 
top, and pierced-brass ornaments and pulls; mirror 
(3) in marbleized white and tan with broken pedi- 


mented top and ornamented with black and gold; 
octagonal table (4) with top of inset white leather and 
narrow gold-tooled border, black and green marble- 
ized edge, and white and black base with brass claw- 
tipped feet; mahogany side chairs (5) with details 
picked out in antiqued white, gold leaf, and black 
lacquer, and white leather seats; pedestals (6) of 
cream marbleized in black and green; circular hand- 
hooked rug (7), a copy of an Aubusson design in blue, 
pink, green, yellow, tan, and gray on a white ground; 
green urns (8) with white painted lining and black 
and green marbleized base; oval téle basket (9) in black 
and gilt; black pottery vases (10) with artificial fruit 


























For the Ezghteenth-Century Dining-Room 


COURTESY OF JORDAN MARSH COMPANY 


F URNITURE of Hepplewhite and Sheraton design is particularly adapted 
for the average dining-room use, since it combines grace of line and propor- 
tion with practicality and is formal without being too severe. Here it is used 
with a wallpaper with a scenic design in shades of green on a mat white 
ground, green rug, and copper-color antique satin curtains. Described in de- 
tail, the chairs (11) are of mahogany with seats of black figured horsehair; 
the table (12) of mahogany has an inlaid border line, grooved apron, and 
pedestal base with brass-tipped feet; the china cabinet (13), with cupboards, 
drawer, and glazed shelves, matches the other furniture in wood and feeling; 
the sideboard (14), also of mahogany, has a bow front and delicate holly- 
wood inlay; the crystal lamp shafts (15) have engraved base and globes, and 
may burn candles or be wired for electricity; the circular mirror (16) with gilt 
frame and eagle is a copy of an old one; the box (17) of white lacquer with all- 
over floral design in crimson, gold, and black is imported from Kashmir; the 
rug (18) is a broadloom of Empire green with a darker border 
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19. Greek key design of white on 
Pompeian red with border of gray 
and white spirals in red 


20. A pale shell-pink background 
with lattice pattern with medallion 
studs and flower sprigs in brown and 
white 


21. An Adam design with beige 
background on which are festooned 
medallions in cameo pink, gray, 
and white 
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22. A paper that suggests early nine- 
teenth-century America has inset 
scenic designs in naturalistic colors 
and white scrolls on a soft yellow 
ground 


23. This design, known as ‘Mitre,’ 
és in cream, tan, and brown 


24. A hand-blocked paper with 
bouquets and nosegays in rose, blue, 
yellow, green, and gray on a white 
ground 





25. A flock paper of white and gray 
reproduced from old blocks 


26. Pin and circle dots and floral 
sprays in yellow, lavender, and green 
on a pink-beige ground 


27. Dove-gray and white flowers in 
lattice effect on a yellow ground 
with a border of gray and white 


28. A rough-surfaced fabric in rose 
geranium with a meander pattern 
in a neutral tone 


~ 








FABRICS 





The papers and fabrics shown on these pages are from: Kat- War 


ZENBACK AND WarREN [19, 23, 27]; Ricnarp E. Tui- 


Baur, Inc. [20]; Sacupra Waut Cover Co. [21]; Unitep 


Pro 
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29. An elaborate Renaissance pat- 
tern in rich browns, yellow, and rust 
colors with accents of jade green 
and black on a natural linen ground 


30. A semi-glazed chintz with all- 
over leaf pattern in a darker shade 
of the apricot ground 


31. A linen with luxuriant bouquets 
of flowers and wheat in rose, yellows, 
blues, tans, and greens held with 


bowknots of brown ribbon on a 
bleached linen ground 


32. A semi-glazed chintz with prim 
nosegays and ribbons in lattice design 
in off-white on a coral ground 


33. A semi-glazed chintz with gold- 
colored lattice with yellow and white 
daisy centres broken by formal 
cartouches with baskets of rose and 
blue flowers. On the cream-colored 
Spaces are gay bunches of flowers in 
rose, yellows, blues, and green 








34. An English Georgian semi- 
glazed chintz with meander stripe 
in mauve with foliated edge and 
tiny yellow blossoms, and spring 
flowers in white, yellow, rose, blue, 
and jade green on an eggplant 
ground 


35. A cretonne with scrolls, flowers, 
urns, and musical instruments in 
rose, blues, yellows, orange, and 
green. This fabric, like the others 
illustrated, comes in a wide range 
of colors 








Wattpaper Facrorigs, Inc. [22, 26]; W. H. S. Luoyp 
Co. [24, 25]; Morton Sunpour Co., Inc. [28, 32, 35]; " 
Procror Co., Inc. [29, 30, 34]; ATK1nson Wane [31, 33] 
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REMINISCENT OF RURAL FRANCE 


The House of Mrs. Elizabeth Howe in New Canaan, Connecticut 


FRANK HARPER BISSELL 


ARCHITECT 


This house, which has the rare quality of being attractive from 
every angle, has walls of brick, and hand-split shingles, whitewashed, 
and old oak lintels and posts. All the outside trim, doors, and 
windows have weathered finish and there is wrought-iron hard- 
ware. On the ledges of the high windows of the garage are potted 
plants which give interest to this wall. The plan has several un- 
usual features, notably the octagonal stair hall with high arched 
windows and the two-story living-room with balcony at one end 
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A HOME ON A LIMITED BUDGET 


BY HOMER AND MURIEL SNOW 


III. Choosing the Colors and the 


Furnishings 


W iru the deed to your property safely 
in your possession, don your oldest 
clothes and get down to work. You 
won't get half the possible thrill out of 
the house if you turn the whole proposi- 
tion over to workmen. Our first task 
was to clear out the bricked-in fireplaces. 


With the bricks and soot and old stoves The discovery and rescue of this little Cape Cod ; | wnt 
removed, we felt we could invite inspec- kouse have been described in two previous issues Am Pavey 


tion of our treasure — and it was then 
that we experienced our super-thrill. 

Late one cold November night we drove down with 
friends, who owned an old place on the Cape, and who 
were therefore satisfactorily enthusiastic about ours. As 


Photographs by Paul J. Weber 





Although the pine sheathing on this side of the living-room had been 
brutally smashed, the walls of a passageway fortunately provided 
similar feather-edged boards to replace the ruined ones. Simple 
curtains were made from old hand-woven linen sheets dyed a rusty 
brick color 
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Living ROOM 


we were about to leave we 
paused for a moment in 
the living-room, flashing 
an electric torch, our only 
light, over the plastered 
walls. All at once one of 
our guests, to our horror, : 
seized a screwdriver which was lying handy and began 
digging a hole in the plaster above the fluted mantel — 
muttering that he had a ‘hunch.’ It was a dramatic mo- 
ment for us, for after he had chipped off a few inches of 
plaster, a section of pine paneling stood revealed in the 
small circle of light. 

We were in the house again shortly after dawn the next 
morning, and, armed with nothing better than a couple of 
old automobile spring leaves, went at our plastered walls 
like a couple of terriers. We found that three sides of the 
room were sheathed with great, wide, feather-edged boards. 
There were oblong panels over each door, and six rectangu- 
lar panels over the mantelpiece — one of the earliest de- 
signs of overmantel paneling. 

On the side of the room where the windows were, we 
were crushed to find that the sheathing had been brutally 
smashed in order to make a flat wall for the plaster. I be- 
lieve that we led charmed lives at that time, for we dis- 
covered that the walls of the passageway, which we had 
planned to remove to make a side hall, were also sheathed 
with the same feather-edged boards, under the lath and 
plaster. This supplied us with enough lengths to replace 
those that had been ruined, and also sufficient to fill in two 
of the doors in the living-room which were of no particular 
use. 

We next turned our attention to the ceiling; by now we 




















were entirely reckless about plaster. A few chunks 
knocked off brought to light wide boards and two huge 
hand-hewn summer beams from each end of the fireplace to 
the back wall, with smaller beams running lengthwise be- 
tween. It was a disappointment to find that the two verti- 
cal beams on the window side of the room, supporting the 
summer beams, had originally had ‘gunstocks,’ but that 
they had been adzed off when the room was plastered. 

All this sheathing had, at one time, been covered with a 
dull red paint. This was a problem which required careful 
handling; removing paint frora old pine is a very delicate 
operation. The walls were washed, small sections at a 
time, with a solution of lye and water, — a can of ordinary 
lye to a bucket of water, — using a scrubbing brush. After 
each dose of the mixture the spot was immediately washed 
with clear water, and then with undiluted vinegar. This 
counteracts the action of the lye on old wood. Finally, the 
entire room was hosed down with water and the walls 
rubbed with linseed oil and turpentine. Doubtless the lath 
marks will always show, but time will certainly mellow 
them, and in any case they are not unsightly. Incidentally, 
all the paneling, sheathing, and beams in the house are 
put together with treenails, — pronounced ‘trunnels,’ — 
the old-time word for wooden dowel pegs. 








Our mason, skilled through many years’ experience in 
his trade, found the opening of the fireplaces in the two 
front rooms and the bedroom upstairs a comparatively 
simple task — but we held a conference over the one in the 
living-room. The upshot of it was that, in his opinion, the 
brick oven, about which we had been so pleased, was a 
later addition, and should come out. He pointed out, for 
one thing, that the rings for supporting the crane, which 
were still in the side wall, were two and a half feet apart, 
indicating that the crane in the original fireplace must 
have been nearly six feet long; as it stood now, with the 
oven intact, the opening was only four feet, much too nar- 
row for such a crane or for the depth revealed by the re- 
moval of the bricks. Therefore it seemed clear that the 
oven had been added after the use of the old crane was 
abandoned. He went to work, pulling out what seemed 
to be tons of brick and soot. When it was done we found 
ourselves with a family hearth worth talking about- 
which I am afraid we do. The opening is eight feet long 
and four feet high — the depth three feet, with a hearth 
three feet wide by ten feet long. The proportions are 
perfect, a truly noble fireplace, and if our pride in it is a 
little o’erweening, at least it has some justification. There 
is no doubt that there was once an oven of some sort, and 


When first discovered, the fireplace of the living-room was bricked in and the walls and ceiling 
were plastered, but bit by bit the treasures beneath were disclosed as bricks and plaster were torn 


away, and an eight-foot fireplace, pine-paneled walls, and a heavily beamed ceiling stood revealed 
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faint traces show that it is bricked up in the back wall, at 
the left. 

With the fundamental work on the house behind us, we 
could at last turn our attention to its decoration. One 
should not even glance at a paint brush or a scrap of wall- 
paper until the masons, plumbers, carpenters, and electri- 
cians have packed up their kits and departed. 

We have avoided overhead fixtures wherever possible, 
using lamps exclusively, old whale-oil ones of Sandwich 
glass or interestingly shaped bottles with plain shades in 
warm colors, avoiding 
whirligigs and rosebud dec- 
orations. The living-room, 
for instance, contains four 
lamps — an old green bottle 
with an- unusual pontil 
mark, a good Sandwich 
glass, a pewter one, and an 
inoffensive one of the stand 
variety. The shades are 
tones of amber and orange- 
red. 

As to painting — the first 
essential is to hire a man 
who knows his job. He 
must have skill in mixing 
colors as well as applying 
the brush, especially on 
paneling. 

We chose green for the 
kitchen, pantry, bathroom, 
and dressing-room, but a 
very special shade, known, I 
believe, as metropolitan 
green — really a sea-foam 
color. It was impossible to 
find just the right tone ready 
mixed, so I searched until I 
found a piece of wallpaper 
of the exact shade I had in 
mind. With this in hand, the painter and I hung over the 
mixing pot until we evolved the precise tone, very pale, but 
not wishy-washy. We used a base of white, adding pale 
green, touches of burnt sienna and blue, and a dash of black. 
It is an excellent idea to mix a little more paint than you 
have need of, as there are sure to be forgotten spots which 
will crop up, or bits that need retouching. All woodwork 
in the rooms mentioned is painted the same tone as the 
walls; it increases the size of the room and does away with 
the patchy look which I think a contrasting color always 
gives. 

The woodwork in the two front rooms and halls is paint- 
ed ivory. The shade should never be dead white, which 
is staring and cold, or too yellow a cream — perhaps a 
cream-ivory would express it better. The finish should be a 
dull gloss, never shiny, and yet not completely flat. These 
details are particularly important if there is paneling, as in 
our case, where one entire side of each of these rooms is 
paneled. The effect to be striven for is that of mellow but 
well-preserved old age. 








The floors, which are of wide pine boards, are painted 
and spattered, except in the living-room, where there is a 
natural oil finish. Having in mind the colors we intended 
to use in the rooms, they were first painted with two coats 
of black, then spattered with cream, pale green, and brick 
color. The first spattering was very fine, each color being 
allowed to dry before the next was used; then the whole 
thing was done over again with spots of a somewhat larger 
size. After that it was varnished, which preserves the finish 
and prevents the spots from chipping off. This type of 
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The bedroom is hung with a copy of an old paper called the ‘Ship and Mill,’ which was glazed to give it a 
Feeling of age. The black floor is spattered with cream, pale green, and brick color, which makes an 
excellent background for hooked rugs 


floor makes an excellent background for any sort of rug, 
besides being very much in keeping with the spirit of an 
old house. We use hooked rugs and Orientals too, though 
not in the same room, and they both look equally well on 
the spattered floors. 

Choosing the wallpapers is a serious matter, and only 
to be undertaken when the brain is in a particularly lucid 
state. Our Sundays for weeks were spent pinning up 
lengths of papers in the two rooms and two halls in which 
they were to be used, and squinting at them from all angles 
and in all lights — daylight, lamplight, and candlelight. 

We realized that our bedroom, dining-room, and side 
hall would doubtless be seen nearly all the time, from the 
living-room, and knew that we must tie the entire thing 
into a harmonious whole. The living-room, with its pine 
walls, is darkish, so we felt that we could afford to be a 
little gay in our choice of papers — gay, but not garish. 
The contrast must not .be too sharp between this main 
room and the others, but they should all melt and blend 
together. (Continued on page 344) 
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HOW TO DO IT 


NOTE: Often in our illustrations an effect is described or a special feature is 
pictured which a reader would like to duplicate if he knew just how to go about 
it. In this four-page supplement we shall give each month this desired infor- 
mation about some of our illustrations. Thus, over a period of a year, valuable 
compilation of facts about building, equipping, and finishing the house will be 


acquired. — Tur Eprtors 


COUT 


THE SIZE OF THE FIREPLACE 
OPENING 





In this department in the April issue we discussed the construction 
of your fireplace and explained that the first point to be considered 
was your choice of the size of the fireplace opening. This opening is 
the starting point, and the measurements of every other part of the 
fireplace are determined by it. The proportions of the opening, how- 
ever, are a matter of design, and so the choice of its size should lie in 
the hands of the designer. A good designer will be influenced in his 
choice by some of the following considerations: — 


If the fireplace is to be used to give heat, it must be of proper size 
to do the work required of it — not too small to be effective nor so 
large as to give off more heat than the room can absorb. From the 
esthetic point of view, its proportions must be in accord with those 
of the room of which it is a part. 

Occasionally limitations of the size of the chimney above the fire- 
place will limit the size of the flue, which in turn must influence the 
choice of the size of the opening. Then, too, the actual number of 





The fireplace opening, 2’ 0" 
wide, may have an 83" xz 
83” flue lining. Openings 
from 2’ 0” to under 3’ 6” 
should have an 83" gx 13” 
flue; from 3’ 6” to under 
5’ 0", a 13” « 13” flue; and 
the 5' 0” opening, a 13” x 18” 
Slue 
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inches in width and height is somewhat influenced by the materials 
used for the facing. With a facing of tile, the over-all width and 
height of the opening must be a multiple of the exact size of the tile 
to be used. Likewise, with brick, it must be determined by a definite 
number of brick courses plus their joints, the size of the particular 
brick used and the desired width of joint dictating the exact number 
of inches of the opening. 

As a factor of safety the height is generally made lower than the 
width, and the accompanying diagrams give the widths in most gen- 
eral use, with our own preference for heights and depths. Such 
proportions we consider ‘safe and sane’ and advise their use under 
most conditions. Occasionally, design tempts us into variations and 
we build the excessively shallow fireplace, the fireplace with the very 
wide opening in relation to its height, or the tall, narrow opening 
whose height exceeds its width. There is never any excuse for one 
too deep. 

But before undertaking such variatious we should remember 
that we ‘play with fire,’ and, to reverse the old maxim, where 
there’s fire, there’s smoke. It requires greater draft to carry off the 
smoke when the fireplace has a height greater than its width or is 
unusually shallow, and unless one is sufficiently familiar with the 
subject to make all the necessary adjustments, he will play safe and 
follow the proportions of the diagrams. 





TRAVERSED CURTAINS 





Ir is hardly necessary to sing the praises of traversed curtains, but 
many who economize by making their own curtains at home hesi- 
tate to attempt this style for fear they will become lost in the tangle 
of hooks, cords, rings, and tassels. In making curtains of this type, 
the actual curtains present no new problems. It is assumed, then, 
that they are made the proper length and width and the hooks sewn 
on at the proper intervals at the top. Any kind of rod — wooden, 
metal, or glass — may be used for traversed curtains. The newest 
type of rod is ball-bearing. This operates at the slightest pull of the 
cord, does not get out of order, and repays for the slightly higher 
original cost many times in a saving of nerves and trips for the step- 
ladder. 
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Fig. 1 






















Whatever equipment is used, the underlying principle is the same. 
This is made clear in the diagram (Figure 1). In selecting the 
equipment, one precaution is essential — be sure that the rings are 
large enough to carry the cord and to slide on the rod as well. The 
length of the cord should be about four times the width of the win- 
dow. There should be a double and a single pulley for each rod used. 
The double pulley goes at the end from which the curtain is to be 
controlled. 


The rod is first put in place with the pulleys attached and with 
two less rings than the number of hooks on the pair of curtains. 
Thumb-tack one end of the cord to the window sill at the side 
from which the curtains are to operate, in order to hold it fixed. 
Thread the other end up through one wheel of the double pulley and 
through one half of whatever number of rings you use. Pull the cord 
taut. Place the two middle rings A and B exactly in the centre of 
the rod. Loop the cord around the last ring (A) through which it is 
threaded and tie it. Continue this cord through the re- 
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Fig. 2 











maining rings, around the wheel of the single pulley, and 
back through these rings, this time looping the cord around 
ring B and tying it. Proceed with threading through the 
remaining rings over the second wheel of the double 
pulley. This leaves two ends of the cord at the control 
side of the window. Decorative drops (see Figure 2) 
should be used to finish the ends of the cords, which 
should be long enough to come well down on the right 
side of the window trim and so planned that the short 
length is always pulled. At this point it may be necessary 
to adjust the knots to make sure that the rings will meet at the ex- 
act centre of the rod. 





Hook the curtains on the rings, starting with the centre. This 
will leave one hook on the outside of each curtain, to be hooked into 
a small screw eye put in the trim of the window, thus anchoring the 
outside edge of the curtains in the proper position and preventing 
the entire curtain from pulling to the centre of the window. 


Figure 1 shows the use of simple brass rods and rings. This type 
is purely utilitarian, not decorative, and should be entirely covered 
by the curtains. For this purpose, French plaits are best. These 
are tailored in effect and hold the fullness of the curtain in place 
when open or closed. Each plait is composed of three small tucks 
about three inches long, arranged to take up the fullness so that one 
curtain measures just half the window width. These plaits are held 
in place by long French heading hooks, as shown in Figure 6, 
-vhich hold the plaits erect and are so arranged that the top of the 
curtain entirely covers all the traverse equipment. 


When a decorative pole and end are used, the bracket must also 
‘ be part of the decoration. Sketched is one simple type in metal 
which is available in bright or dull brass, pewter, or gun-metal fin- 
ish. (See Figures 3 and 4.) As before stated, the method of string- 
ing the cord is just the same for the decorative rod. With this, the 
hooks should be the short type, as illustrated (see Figure 5), and 
should be placed at the top edge of the curtains to allow the rod and 
rings to show. 
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Fig. 5 
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PLEASE TELL ME 





Q. What is the best way to fasten room-size carpets to the 
floor? 


A. Itis necessary to tack at frequent intervals a carpet which is 
in narrow widths sewed together. If, however, the carpet is a 
broadloom carpet, — that is, all in one piece without seams, — 








the weight of the carpet itself is enough to keep it in place without 
tacking, except at doors, where it might be kicked up. There a 
few tacks or buttons might be put in to ensure its staying down. 


Q. I am confronted with the problem of building a small 
terrace off the living-room of our summer cottage. Can you 
send me any ideas of how to plan such a terrace? I should 
want it to have a stone or concrete floor with perhaps an 
awning over it. 


A. The most picturesque terrace is one of flagstones laid in sand 
so that flowers and grass may grow up between the joints. These 
stones will shift, however, and heave with the frost, so that stones 
set on a cement foundation are more practical, especially if you are 
going to use the terrace for tea and have it furnished in such a way 
that unevennesses in the floor would be objectionable. If stones on 
a cement base are too expensive, a very pleasant terrace may be 
had by using stone around the edges with the centre part a concrete 
slab with a rough-textured surface. An occasional stone may even 
be set into this concrete, if skillfully done. Brick may be used in 
place of the stone in the same way, generally at less expense. The 
least expensive material is probably a 4’ concrete slab, which may 
or may not be colored, blocked off in squares to resemble tile. 


Q. It has been difficult to find a local workman who has 
had experience in applying gingham as wall covering. We 
wish to use a red and white checked design, and would 
appreciate any information that you may be able to give us 
concerning the correct method to be pursued in hanging this 
textile. The room is small, south and west exposure, with 
the usual strong light that is afforded by our brilliant 
California sunshine. Opening off a living-room paneled in 
knotty pine, this little dining-room has a corner cupboard of 
the same wood. Naturally so strong a contrast of red and 
white as is found in this material gives a great deal of 
vibration, and we shall have to overcome that. Can you 
suggest a means of doing so? 


A. In using gingham on your wall, be sure that the cloth is en- 
tirely shrunk before it is applied or the moisture in the paste will 
‘ause it to shrink after it is on the wall and pull away at the joints. 
Ordinary paste is used for the application and it is put on exactly 
like wallpaper. After it is applied, it may be painted with white 
shellac to give it a washable finish and to neutralize the colors 
somewhat so that there will not be quite the variation in color 
that there is at present. 
e 


Q. We are trying to restore a 150-year-old fireplace. Will 
you please tell us how we can get the much-battered reddish 
paint off the old bricks? 


A. You will find it very difficult to get the paint off your old 
bricks. The only sure way of getting the brick down to the original 
color is to have it sand-blasted, which requires a machine and is 
rather expensive for a small job. Possibly you may be able to 
soften the paint enough to get it off by washing it with a specially 
prepared solution. Try this on a brick or two to see if it works. 
Directions for its use are on the can, and you will probably have to 
use steel wool, or a wire brush, and a good deal of elbow grease to 
get it off. Many of the old facings were painted black, and we 
should be inclined not to try to remove the present paint, but to 
paint it black with a flat black paint on top of the existing red paint. 


Q. I have a walnut radio cabinet that is scratched. What 
can I do to disguise these scratches? 


A, If your radio cabinet has scratches which are simply surface 
scratches, rubbing them with an application of turpentine and 
linseed oil may color them enough to make them inconspicuous. 
If the present finish has a high gloss, rubbing it down with powdered 
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pumice and oil will also help to make the scratches less noticeable. 
If the scratches go deeply into the wood, probably nothing can be 
done except to strip the furniture down to its natural wood, sand- 
paper out as much of the scratches as possible, and then refinish it. 


Q. Kindly tell me if there is a satisfactory way to enamel 
woodwork which is of fir, stained and varnished a reddish 
brown. We want to follow the Early American period in our 
home, using maple furniture, and repapering the entire 
house. We do not like the present woodwork finish, but would 
like it painted a neutral color to harmonize with the new 
paper. 


A. All that is necessary in order to paint over your present varnish 
finish is to kill the gloss of the varnish so that the new paint will 
adhere properly. This may often be done by simply washing it down 
with a strong solution of sal soda and water. If this is not effective, 
give the surface a light sanding with a fine grade of sandpaper. 


Q. I have copper screens on my windows which corrode and 
stain the outside walls of my house when it rains. Is there 
any way I can treat the screens to prevent this? Aluminum 
paint has been suggested to me. 


A. To keep copper screens from staining, they should be coated. 
First, be sure that the screens are perfectly clean. Give them a 
good washing, if necessary, and then let them become thoroughly 
dry. After this, paint with a durable, long-oil, spar varnish, to 
which has been added a small amount of oil color. The varnish 
must be applied in thin coats which will not fill up the mesh. The 
stains now existing on the outside of your house can be washed off. 
Sometimes pumice soaps or sapolio is used, with water, or, if the 
stains are very resistant, a 10 per cent water solution of oxalic acid 
will remove them. Sponge this on the surface, allow it to remain 
three minutes, and then rub off with a stiff brush or cloth. In 
using any acids, great care must be taken not to burn the hands. 


Q. Iam considering building a porch on the side of my 
house, but I do not know how near I can come to the lot 
lines. Where can I obtain this information? The ground is 
restricted, and Iam quite puzzled as to whether I can extend 
the porch out about seven or eight feet. Can you help me? 


A. Any restrictions on your property should be a part of the deed. 
If they are not, and you simply live in a restricted locality, the 
restrictions for this locality may be obtained from your local 
building department. If the house is in a restricted development, 
that is, one where certain rules are laid down by the real-estate 
developers, these restrictions may be obtained by applying to the 
real-estate office in charge of the development. 


Q. I have a tile floor of one-inch black and white tiles, 
which I should like to have cleaned. It is badly spotted with 
stains, mostly of cement and paint. Do you know of any- 
thing that will remove these stains? If not, what would you 
advise that is not expensive? I thought of laying tiles over 
the present floor. Can this be done, and how? 


A. Because the tiles of your floor are spotted is really no reason for 
replacing them with an entirely new floor, unless they are chipped 
or cracked. Paint can usually be removed by washing with a 
specially prepared solution. 

Cement can usually be removed by washing with muriatic acid, 
obtainable at most hardware or paint stores. Great care must be 
employed in using it, however, as it will burn one’s hands. Gen- 
erally, we recommend mixing it in a wooden bucket, using a 10 per 
cent mixture. Apply with a long-handled brush and wear rubber 
gloves. After the floor has been cleaned, it should be rinsed off very 
thoroughly with clean water, because any of the acid left on the 
floor will continue to eat into the mortar joints. 
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BUILT FROM HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PLAN NO. 40 


































The plan from which this house was built is different in design from the original. The 
one of our most popular ones, since it has con- matched boarding on the lower part of the housé, 
venience, economy, and an attractive appearance the heavy shutters on windows and doors, the 
to commend it. This particular house is built dormers breaking through the cornice, and the rail 
reversed and has a porch larger and slightly fence all give it a definite and pleasing character 
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For further information about our House Plan No. 40, write to The House Beautiful 
Home Builders’ Service Bureau, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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@ The new Saint Tropez design has all the verve of the gay continental watering place whose name it 
so appropriately bears. Its cool frosted decoration cannot be achieved in mere machine-made glass. 
The goblets are now only $48 the dozen . . . the champagne glasses are $48 . . . the plates are $54. 


(Left) The new Riviera design’s cool elegance 
is accented by the decoration that is engraved 
in the crystal as delicately as an intaglio is cut 
in a gem. This quality of decoration is im- 
possible in ordinary machine-made glass. 
You'll find it only in hand-blown crystal. 
Goblets are $48 the dozen, sherbet glasses $42. 


(Right) A new Steuben vase with its smart 
cut pattern of straight, interlacing lines 
and gay polka dots lends a modern note to 
your room. Its graceful, balanced shape and 
diamond-liké clarity give the merest handful 
of flowers distinctive loveliness. Only $17. 
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A product of the Corning Glass Works, Corning, New York 
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use exquisite 
hand-blown crystal 
three times a day— 
you can afford 
Steuben at the 


new low prices 


@ There is a joy that only hand- 
wrought things can give. 

Each piece of this hand-blown crystal has 
that beauty of an individual masterpiece—for 
in this new world it is made by a craftsman 
who learned his artistry in a far-off country 
where glass blowing is a tradition passed on 
from one generation to the next. 


His art gives to Steuben that diamond-like 
clarity that no machine-made glass can imi- 
tate. Flick a lovely piece of Steuben with your 
finger and it gives that precious bell-like ring 
that tells you it was made by hand. 


Now you can make your table lovely every 
day with Steuben at the new prices. Every 
Steuben design is an open pattern so that you 
can readily supplement the cherished pieces 
you already own. 


And the new Steuben designs for fall are in- 
spirations! Such style, such elegance and so- 
phistication—you won’t be able to resist them. 
Not at these new prices! 
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> by Mail from 


Id Salem, 
unusual & lowpriced 


To get the most charming Christmas 
gifts, to save time, trouble and money, do 
_ Christmas shopping with Daniel Low. 

ow much pride you will take in gifts 
that come direct from Old Salem—nicely 
boxed from the most famous Treasure 
House of Gifts in America—and how 
pleased you will be at the low prices. 


In our catalog are the nicest things and 
the newest things—hundreds of them un- 
deradollar. The ~~ assortment you'll 
find anywhere. The best way to enjoy 
your Christmas shopping, to get just what 
you want, and to get ke most for your 
money. 112 pages of the world’s choicest 
gifts to select from without hurry, fatigue, 
worry, or traveling expense. 

Send the coupon or mail a post card today 
for your free copy. 









The 
Struggling 
Librarian 





Ce acca 
The most interesting . 
book ends wehavceve, italian Leather Cases | 
shown. “Book” base Hand-tooled and colored Flor- 
is black and gold—the entine leather will be a popular 
face ivory white and the gift this Christmas at our very 
rest has a fine bronze !w Prices. Book Cover 6¢ x9 
finish. 7 inches high. i- L616a $1.00. Writing Case 
above 6 x 9 in. fitted with paper, 
pencil, calendar, stamp ok, 
etc. L628a $1.50 Snapshot Al- 
bum 114x 7# L926a 1.50. Writ- 
ing Portfolio for the desk. 8 x 
11 L612a 3.00. Stunning fitted 












£] t 5 portfolio 14x11 L621a $4.85. 
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Sugar “bow!” fits in top of pitcher 
—is removable. Cover fits down 
tightly preventing sugar from spill- 
Sterling Silver ing a ss cream. Holds 
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INTERESTING 4 faithful 


Scottie 


ILLUSTRATED to Hold 
CATALOG 


His Pipe 
Well modeled in anti- 
mony, this bright little 
Scottie serves as a pi 

holder. Z448a Non-tar- 
nishable $1.00 With a 
good briar pipe $1.85 


The coupon below (or 
a post card) will bring 
your catalog free. Mail 
it at once so as to have 
plenty of time to look 
through the book and 
make your selections. 
ZS MAIL THIS 
SEC couron 


DANIEL LOW & CO. 


Established 1867 


232 ESSEX STREET .. SALEM, MASS. 


Please send Catalog showing the newest in 

Diamonds Leather Goods Toilet Sets 

Jewelry Table Silver China and 

and your Advance Booklet of Interesting and Inex- 
pensive Novelties, Greeting Cards, Gift Wrappings 
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sometimes the side boards — into 
the corner posts. Often these came 
all the way through the post and 
were held in place by wooden 
pins. Legs of tables were held 
stiff in the same fashion, with the 
long control support or stretcher 
protruding through the legs and 
pinned by crudely made pegs. 
Even as late as the settlement and 
early days of our own Colonies 
these were being made. Gradu- 
ally, however, the protruding 
section or tenon was shortened 
and the hole which was made in 
the post for it was not cut all the 
way through. This joint became 
known as a ‘blind mortise and 
tenon.’ The peg was still an in- 
tegral part of the construction, 
and in any old piece of those early 
days you will see their round 
heads right in the surface of the 
finished posts. 

In similar fashion, the stiles 
(vertical parts of the framing) 
were mortised into the rails (hori- 
zontal parts of the framing). It 
was a strong structure. Glue was 
seldom used — not because they 
distrusted it as a means, but be- 
cause it was hard to get, of the 
right quality. The use of glue in 
good cabinetmaking has since 
become common, because of the 
change in its quality. However, 
glued joints without proper wood 
construction are of little use. Screws 
were a later development. Their 
more determined ‘bite’ has been 
a great asset in cabinetmaking, 
though never — in good furniture 

-taking the place of actual 
joinery where the latter is better 
suited to the strength of the 
structure. 


Asnun mode of sound struc- 
ture that was used in these early 
pieces is the doweled joint. To- 
day it is much more common than 
the mortise and tenon because of 
the differences in the sizes of the 
parts of our furniture. A very 
thin mortise and tenon may not 
be as strong as a good dowel. It 


A HOME 


We definitely wanted to have the 
living-room curtains of a rusty- 
brick color, since it would brighten 
and give just the right color and life 
to the pine background. This was 
our prize room, and everything else 
in the house must adjust itself to its 
whims. 

We could not make a final choice 
of one paper and then hope to 


QUALITY FIRST 
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is easily possible to weaken a leg 
unnecessarily by the insertion of 
two tenons badly placed and sized. 
The dowel principle is the one 
seen in the majority of our chair 
constructions. The modern mode 
is to set them in glue — conse- 
quently they are usually grooved 
to allow air space for expansion 
and contraction. 

Drawer construction is another 
place where cheap furniture is a 
‘sell’ instead of a ‘buy.’ Early 
drawers were made simply — 
usually with the side nailed into 
the rabbeted edge of the front. 
The bottom board was rabbeted 
into the side in similar fashion 
and the back edge nailed together. 
In the outer side of the side boards 
a groove was made which ran on 
a ‘runner’ placed on the carcase of 
the piece. Comparison with a 
piece of fine present-day construc- 
tion offers striking contrast. The 
marked changes that have come 
through the years consist largely 
in the development of the prin- 
ciple of dovetailing and the run- 
ning of the drawers upon rigidly 
supported frames. The illustra- 
tions show the latter better than 
words can describe it. The original 
dovetails were large and coarse, 
sometimes only two — one at the 
top and one at the bottom. Usually 
they are quite irregular in shape. 
Modern dovetails are closer and 
regular and very strong. Nowa- 
days, in first-class construction, 
both front and back are dove- 
tailed to the sides. The bottom is 
slipped into a groove on the sides, 
and two screws with open notch 
to allow play hold it at the back. 
The drawer bottoms are either of 
seasoned solid wood of ample 
thickness (at least 2’) or of 
three-ply wood of approximately 
the same thickness, with the 
grain running in opposite direc- 
tions to check the warping that 
has become so accentuated by the 
conditions of our steam-heated 
houses. 

Finishes seem to be a matter of 
opinion in these days. One person 
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heaven we could find something 
else for the other rooms to harmo- 
nize, but rather had to do the jobas 
a whole — no mean task. 

The bedroom is hung with a 
copy of an old paper, called the 
‘Ship and Mill’ — a ship at anchor, 
but with penants briskly flying, 
nevertheless, and an old mill with 
a water wheel. These alternate and 


declares that the oil-base finish 
is the best, hand brushed and hand 
rubbed. Another demands the 
lacquering with its ‘made’ high 
lights so commonly seen. One 
fact stands out clearly in the whole 
story of finishing — the complete 
story of which has still to be 
written. The spraying of furni- 
ture with a cellulose composition 
—that is, lacquer — is a process 
that was developed primarily for 
a finish for metals. It has not been 
universally adopted as a_thor- 
oughly satisfactory finish for wood. 
The older theory of filling the 
pores of the wood by hand brush- 
ing and hand rubbing has given 
us practical service throughout 
the history of furniture, as well 
as an appearance that has yet to 
be ene ; 


| our real answer to this 
whole story of ‘Quality’ is in our 
demand for guarantees and our 
insistence upon dealing with mer- 
chants who are glad to give such 
guarantees. We may look at the 
drawers of the sideboard or bureau; 
we can hold the chair upside down 
and see how the frame is put to- 
gether; we can run our thumb 
along the edge of the table that 
seems to have cross-banding and 
try to discover whether the effect 
is paint or wood. But we cannot 
go far without a magnifying glass 
or a furniture expert at our side. 
The design can tell us much, but 
not all. However, nothing can 
stop us from asking questions, 
sad enaniedily we can have better 
construction if we know what 
we are asking for. Clerks will have 
to be better informed; buyers will 
have to consider what the answers 
may be —and the manufacturer 
of good furniture can receive tre- 
mendous assistance from our per- 
sistent call for soundly made 
articles. And, withal, there can 
be greatly increased satisfaction 
all the way round for those who 
want either to buy or to sell 
honest worth. 


BUDGET 


are separated by small, decorative 
bunches of fruit. The colorings are 
henna and green and the back- 
grourd a vague sort of amber — 
now. Originally the background 
was a chilly grayish white. We 
had it glazed, however, which 
home the colors and_back- 
ground, giving it warmth as well 
as a feeling of age. Glazing, aside 
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from increasing the beauty of the 

aper, preserves it and prevents 
“ape and peeling — though it 
should always be tried first on a 
small piece, as it changes the color 
values and darkens the whole 
several shades. 

Finding the right paper for the 
dining-room proved very difficult. 
It was essential always to remem- 
ber that we must preserve the har- 
monies, and that our curtains must 
be the same brick color as in the 
bedroom and living-room. In the 
morning the room 1s glorious with 
sunshine, but we had to bear in 
mind that we intended using only 
candles here at night, so we needed 
a bright background. Our final 
choice was a Chinese Chippendale, 
in a small all-over design. The 
background is a clear yellow, 
with figurines, pagodas, trees, and 
bridges in lovely shades of rust, 
hyacinth blue, pale green, and 
white. This paper we did not 
glaze, experiment showing that the 
process would darken it to an ugly 
umber tone. 

We next arrived at the Curtain 
Situation, and it was just that. I 
searched everywhere for exactly the 
right shade of rusty brick and 
precisely the right texture of 
material. I certainly did not want 
to put silk or the ubiquitous theat- 
rical gauze in our old house, plain 
glazed chintz looked uninteresting, 
figured chintz was all wrong with 
the wallpapers, and ruffly white 
curtains seemed trite. 

Wandering through the Boston 
Museum, I noticed that the cur- 
tains in one of the Early American 
rooms appeared to be of some 
roughish, hand-spun stuff — which 
was interesting but did not solve 
our problem. One day, I either 
read or heard or dreamed about old 
hand-woven linen sheets being 
used for this purpose. A friend, 
who is also an antique dealer, 
produced five of them on request, in 
a more or less perfect state of 
preservation. It was a find, and a 
sentimental one too, for the sheets 
came from the Carver family, rela- 
tives of our Dingleys, whose old 
house still stands just up the lane 
from ours. They were fully a 
hundred and fifty years old, and 
worn thin in spots and stained here 
and there with rust. Fully two 
yards wide, seamed down the mid- 
dle, every inch was woven by hand 
and hemmed with infinitesimal 
stitches. I had many a sympathetic 
thought for those patient women of 
a century and more ago as I sawed 
away with a razor blade, dissecting 
the seams — a few bitter ones, too, 
I fear, for they were most fiendishly 
well sewn. 


io windows are very narrow, 
scarcely eighteen inches wide, for 
the most part, so I was able to 
make a pair of curtains out of 
strips one yard wide by about forty- 
six inches long, allowing eighteen 
inches on each side. I left the orig- 
inal hems wherever possible, and 
managed, by much careful manipu- 
lation, to get eleven pairs of cur- 
tains out of the five sheets. They 








were sent, with a sample, to be 
dyed just the right brick color. Of 
course some of the rust stains, 
which I was unable to avoid, still 
show, and some of the darns too, 
but we overlook this for the sake of 
their texture and color. 

Hanging them involved a certain 
amount of agony. Almost every 
window in the house is a different 
height, and each one had to be 
individually measured, and more- 
over each side of each window had 
to be measured! 

The windows being so narrow 
we did not try for any elaborate ef- 
fects, but simply let the curtains 
hang straight from brass rings, in 
the inside of the frames. In this 
way they can be pulled across if 
one must have privacy, and roller 
shades, which would have to be 
made to order, are avoided. 

I am not going very deeply into 
the matter of furnishings. We have 
a decidedly scanty collection, and 
none of these is a particularly rare 
piece. Our stand on the outfitting 
of an old house is that it is not nec- 
essary, or even desirable, to have 
every single piece in it authentic. 
A sofa of some sort is certainly in- 
dispensable in a living-room, and a 
Chesterfield or a Lawson is com- 
fortable and not at all out of place. 
I should certainly not think it es- 
sential to pay two or three hundred 
dollars for an original wing chair 
when a very decent sineeiection 
can be bought for fifty or seventy- 
five dollars. The tables, I think, 
should be old ones if possible, pine 
or maple, in a room such as we 
have; probably not mahogany, 
although ordinarily I can see no 
objection to using two or three dif- 
ferent kinds of wood in a room. 
Small chairs, ladder-backs or Wind- 
sors, can be picked up for from seven 
to fifteen dollars, unfinished — 
perhaps less, if one knows what one 
wants and is a follower of auction 
sales. The beds, I believe, should 
be as good as possible. They vary 
tremendously in price, of course, 
but a maple four-poster, with quite 
nice carvings, costs in the neighbor- 
hood of forty-five dollars; and for 
a plainer one we paid twenty-five. 
Both were in a restored state. A 
pine chest of drawers, in good con- 
dition, would be about twenty-five 
dollars; a maple one, perhaps forty- 
five. 

These prices are for pieces — 
not choice or particularly unusual 
items, but good-looking, appro- 
priate, and in a presentable and 
usable state of repair — which we 
have bought from a dependable 
dealer, not risky purchases from 
questionable sources. One can, of 
course, find bargains, buy museum 
pieces, or inherit heirlooms — the 
last being the most satisfactory of 
all. 


| 4 winding up this matter of 
decoration, I should like to stress 
one point. Don’t try to do every- 
thing at once. I advise drawing out 
the pleasure of restoration and 
furnishing as long as possible. One 
is sorry when it is completed and 
looks around for new worlds to 
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House at Naugatuck, 
Conn. Architect, Fred 
A. Webster, Waterbury 
Conn. Front and rear 
walls finished with 
Cabot’s DOUBLE- 
WHITE (ollopakes, 
blinds stained with 
Cabot’s Creosote Shingle 
and Wood Stains. 


You Get 


QUALITY & ECONOMY 
when you finish with 


Cabot’s Collopakes 


b igeiee home will look like new, this year, and next, when 

it is finished with Cabot’s Collopakes. Made by the patenced 
Cabot Collopaking process, the pure pigments are reduced to 
tiny sub-microscopic grains (far smaller than can be produced 
by grinding), and colloidally combined with the vehicle. As a 
result, Cabot’s Collopakes have more hiding power, go further 
and last longer, preserving the woodwork and keeping your 
home like new. Less painting work and less coats are necessary, 
so with all their quality Cabot’s Collopakes save money, - now 
and later. Made in Whites, Gloss Greens and other colors, in Semi- 
Flat for exterior use; and in Interior Flats and Enamel for inside 


finishing. Get the Quality and Economy of Cabot’s Collopakes! 


Cabot’s 
Collopakes 


For all Paint Uses 


141 Milk Street 
aul batt 


Manufacturing Chemists BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Please send me your freeZ “Book of 100 Houses’’[)Collopake Booklet. 
Check one or both 
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RADIO- Styled for 


Nor just wonderful radio recep- 
tion — but the added charm of a 
companionable occasional piece. 


Cozy 
Both are yours when your radio 


, ’ 
is IMPERIAL designed. For these (ps awiocki 
modern Tune-In-Tables lift radio _ Pp y 


out of the commonplace into the : =. 
realm of fine furniture. 

















Enjoy the entertainment of 
superb radio performance. Enjoy, 
too, the charm and character of 
exquisite craftsmanship. There is: 
an ImperiAL Tune-In-Table that. 
will fit your decorative scheme 
with graceful distinction. The 
familiar ImperiaL Green Shield 
Trade-Mark identifies these 
charming Tune-In-Tables at 
your dealer’s. Free illustrated 
descriptive literature will be sent 
direct at your request. 














IMPERIAL FURNITURE COMPANY 





GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 









































. and this is pitiful! 


CANCER may, in many cases, be cured 


if caught in the early stages. It is pitifully 
true that people in general do not know this. 


The purpose of our organization is to dis- 
seminate this knowledge and also to do what 
we can for the sufferers from cancer in its 
later stages. 

We have helped many, but even more are 


in need of help. 


We cannot continue our work unless you 
come to our rescue. 

Will you send for our package labels and 
use them not only on your Christmas pack- 
ages but also on all your packages? They cost 
one dollar. 


We shall be most grateful. 


NEW YORK CITY CANCER COMMITTEE 


American Society for the Control of Cancer 


34 East 75th Street, New York 
































A HOME ON A LIMITED BUDGET 


[ Continued from page 345] 


conquer. Friends do not expect or 
want to step into a home restored 
from dilapidation to beauty over- 
night — they enjoy watching the 
transformation almost as much as 
the owner. Your ideas on many 
things will perhaps change as you 
go along, and it is disheartening to 


find one has made a bad move or a 
poor purchase. Live with your 
house for a while — even if you 
have to sleep on a pallet of dried 
leaves and eat off a packing case. 
You ‘Il know a lot better what you 
want, and make many less errors if 
you do. 


SOME CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN POTTERS 


[ Continued from page 3 14] 


high-temperature pottery and the 
parent of porcelain. The latter is 
translucent; stoneware, though 
porcelaneous, is opaque. The glaze, 
which is quite different from that 
of low-fire pottery, depends for its 
color upon various metallic oxides, 
of which each has its character 
istic properties. Crystalline and 
pebble-like effects are produced by 
the addition of certain rare oxides. 
The ware is fired once only, body 
and glaze being matured at the 
same high temperature. Instead of 
the palette of brilliant colors and 
the informal qualities of low-fired 
pottery, we now have the stern and 
dignified simplicity of form, hard 
pure glaze with color subdued or 
translated into opalescent richness. 
Here is the true ceramic quality, 
beauty dependent upon form and 
texture rather than upon applied 
decoration. 

No one can question the flawless 
beauty of Professor Charles Binns’s 
stoneware. One knows at a glance 
that he is both scholar and artist. 
The public will never see any of his 
handiwork of which he is not 
justly proud. He is so severe a 
critic of his own work that any 
piece that does not measure to the 
high standards which he has set for 
himself is ruthlessly broken and 
consigned to oblivion. Because of 
this fine selectivity and a limited 
time for his own production only a 
small choice group of Professor 
Binns's work is ever offered to the 
public. To the potter he is best 
known, being revered as the head 
of the ceramic department of Alfred 
University, in which capacity he 
has exerted a far-reaching and tre- 
mendous influence upon American 
pottery. 


he is significant that the one man 
here in America who has captured 
the richest fulfillment of Oriental 
beauty has stepped aside from the 
world at large to pursue in undis- 
turbed quiet the seductive charms 
of this Old World tradition. Leon 
Volkmar’s beautiful glazes have 
caught the breath-taking qualities 


of loveliness found only in the 
Chiin yao of the Sung dynasty, 
960 to around 1200 a.p. It would 
seem as if he had mastered their 
secrets; glazes of dove gray, dap- 
pled purple, and crimson, a laven- 
der which on close examination is 
not lavender but a constant strug- 
gling of blue and red to predomi- 
nate, green grays with a climactic 
spot of sang de beuf —all these 
and many others have the quality 
of semiprecious stones. Examples 
of his work have found their way 
into museums and valuable private 
collections. 


| 1928 at the International Ex- 
hibit America proudly acclaimed 
her one artist in porcelain, Mrs. 
Adelaide Robineau, and laid great 
hopes upon her future work. It is 
one of the inexplicable tragedies 
of life that American ceramics has 
since been bereft of its one splendid 
pioneer in this field. No one yet 
has followed down the trail which 
Mrs. Robineau marked with such 
a promise of further beauty. Mrs. 
Dorothea Warren O'Hara has re- 
cently found the way, however. 
It is too soon to pass judgment, but 
it will be very interesting to watch 
for the future products of her high- 
fire kiln. We predict that they will 
be artistically and ceramically fine, 
for she is too much of an artist and 
a student to produce less. 

In judging any art it occasion- 
ally happens that it is difficult to 
draw the line. The thread between 
the great and the near great is 
sometimes very slender. There are 
many potters in America giving us 
gracious pieces with which to 
live. But there is an inflexible 
yardstick of measurement whose 
standards we may apply. It de- 
mands three qualifications for the 
master potter. He must be an art- 
ist, he must be sincerely conscious 
of his obligation to the age-old 
traditions of skill and craftsman- 
ship, and finally he must feel his 
own great responsibility to inter- 
pret them in terms of our modern 


life. 
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PLANTING FOR WINTER 


as its architecture determines the 
type of planting best fitted for it. 
If its entrance is on the north or in 
shade, evergreens will probably 
dominate. An evergreen planting 
is generally more interesting when 
broad-leaved evergreens, like laurel 
and Andromeda, and berried twigs 
contrast with the needlelike foliage 
of the conifers. City house en- 
trances are often shady either b 
exposure or by proximity of build- 
ings, and are therefore adapted to 
evergreens. The city conditions of 
soot and gas are hard on any plants. 
Some of the most tolerant plants 
good in winter are the Japanese 
yew, all arborvitae, tamarix juni- 
per, Euonymus vegetus and E. radi- 
cans, Pieris floribunda, Rhododendron 
carolinianum, \aurel, pachysandra, 
myrtle, and sometimes box. 
Among the best deciduous plants 
for winter in the city, Magnolia 
conspicua, stellata, and soulangeana 
(all magnolias need south sun), 
English hawthorn, European and 
California privet, Japanese bar- 


[ Continued from page 32 1] 


tion planting combines deciduous 
plants and evergreens, with ever- 
greens as color accents and decidu- 
ous plants as fillers or for height. 
Spottiness may be avoided some- 
times by carrying an evergreen 
ground cover like euonymus or 
myrtle or pachysandra all along the 
base of the planting to bring the 
two kinds together. All-decidu- 
ous plantings are also enriched in 
this way. 

All-deciduous entrance plants are 
used in sunny exposures, where 
evergreens seem too sophisticated, 
or where the drainage is too good 
for ericaceous plants like most of 
the broad-leaved evergreens. Their 
interest is in their winter form and 
in the texture and color of their 
twiggery, and also in their associa- 
tion. There are Colonial houses 
whose doors must be flanked by 
lilacs to look right, even if cedars 
might answer from the point of 
view of form, color, and texture. 
To make deciduous planting suc- 
cessful in winter one should know 





though at present the euonymus is 
having a hard struggle with scale. 
Hall Japanese honeysuckle is a 
semi-evergreen vine, lasts green 
until Christmas, and begins early in 
the spring. Akebia is likewise per- 
sistent and perfect for draping iron- 
work delicately. Rose vines have 
green twigs and the multiflora 
types have beautiful clusters of red 
berries, but other roses are not for 
winter. Among the other vines the 
most we can count on is the strength 
of old trunks, especially that of 
wisteria. Trumpetcreepers are un- 
kempt, clematis dies j nl miser- 
ably, woodbine becomes a mere 
network of invisibility, and grape- 
vines retire from active service until 
spring, though their trunks may 
make interesting patterns if trained. 

An article on winter effect in the 
entrance planting should make 
some mention of winter covering. 
Winter covering should not be 
necessary in planting designed for 
winter enjoyment, unless it can be 
done so as to enhance the winter 


f 


A Norway maple announces the path to this house, whose 
entrance planting is all deciduous. Tall white lilacs stand 
at the corners with neutral fillers along the base of the 
windows. The Japanese barberry hedge at the top of the 
walk not only acts as a barrier and screen but contributes a 
winter coloring of brown and red. Paul Frost, Landscape 


Architect 


berry, azaleas, and Cornus florida are 
all fair. Evergreen planting in the 
city does better if washed at inter- 
vals with a special soap and water 
even during the winter, so that 
dust and soot do not clog the leaf 
pores. City plantings should be re- 
placed from time to time, and 
where space and the number of 
plants are limited, this is not pro- 
hibitive and is well worth while. 
Another type of entrance founda- 


his plant material intimately. He 
will know, for instance, that snow- 
berry is a good filler of medium 
height in summer, but fades away 
to nothing in its bare twigs in 
winter; that the common Japanese 
barberry is, on the other hand, a 
model filler and ideal with ever- 
greens; and so on. 

For a winter vine Exonymus radi- 
cans has no rival in the North, 
where we cannot have English ivy, 


effect rather than to spoil it. I have 
seen flower gardens put away under 
flat boughs of pine or fir or cedar so 
carefully interwoven as to make a 
green carpet under the snow, with 
the rose standards or incidental up- 
right accents woven with boughs 
into forms which still counted as 
lovely accents in the snow. I have 
seen a box hedge along a foundation 
sheltered from wind (which is, by 
the way, the only thing evergreens 
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Unchanging 
Beauty 


THROUGH THE 
SEASONS 


DrapERigs are an investment, 
or at least they should be! And 
correspondingly, they shculd 
return dividends . . . in faith- 
ful service, unchanging beauty, 
complete satisfaction. And it’s 
very easy to make sure that 
they will. 

When you purchase drap- 
eries, insist that they be Orinoka 
Sunfast. They're no more ex- 
pensive (you'll be surprised at 
how little they cost) and they're 
very much more beautiful. Fur- 
thermore, they are guaranteed 

. . unequivocally! 

If the color changes from ex- 
posure to the sun or from wash- 
ing, the merchant from whom 
you bought the material is hereby 
authorized to replace it with 
new goods, or to refund the pur- 
chase price. 

Look for this guarantee tag 
attached to every bolt. Inci- 
dentally, we have a most inter- 
esting booklet of interiors, filled 
with timely suggestions, and 
profusely illustrated in color. 
May we send you a copy? It’s 
free. Just mail the coupon. 


Orinoka 


SUNFAST 
DRAPERIES 


COLORS GUARANTEED 
SUN AND TUBFAST 





The Orinoka Mills 

183 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Gentlemen: I should like a copy of the free 

Orinoka booklet B-3. 


Name 
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1381. Kellogg's Silver box 
of gift wrappings. Complete 
outfit very special at 85c. 





503. Pull the Eek 
a flash of light. A flash- 
light boys love. 50c 





1634. New, imported finely 
spun silk lined tinted Dresden 
Mesh Bag with silk top. 1.00 





1639. Imported mi- Safe delivery 
croscope. Complete and your com- 
with specimen slides plete satisfaction 
anddirections. 1.00 guaranteed or 
your money 
refunded. 





Hundreds of them in our new 
catalogue. 


UNUSUAL LETTERS. Hun- 
dreds of them in our files. 

Never in our lives did we ask 
for a testimonial letter, much 
less pay for one. Yet here they 
are — from all over the world — 
from discriminating shoppers 
who found what they wanted 
only in our catalogue — from 
mothers who Lked the sensible- 
ness of our toys— from busy 
— whose purchases were 
ate and who appreciated re- 
ceiving their packages by spe- 
cial delivery at our expense, 
sometimes as late as Christmas 
Eve —from new_ customers 
who say they wish they had 
known us sooner — and all of 
them, apparently, agreeing with 
us that the right gift at a dollar 
or two is a thousand times 
better than the wrong one at 
ten. 

Certainly we explored enough 
places and inspected enough 
things to know that in the new 
catalogue you have the pick of 
the world’s unusual offerings. 























430. The 
newest thing 
in leather 
suspenders 
by Hickok. 
Made of 
im ported 


pigesia. 
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Robert W. Kellogg, Inc. 22 Park St. Springfield, Mass. 


Send me FREE your 1933 Catalogue of “Gifts Unusual” 
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PLANTING FOR WINTER 


[ Continued from page 347] 


mind in winter) by a green burlap 
stretched flat to give the appearance 
of clipped box. I have seen cedar 
boughs tucked in around and a bit 
on top of exposed daphnes, so that 
the daphne was lost but a low flat 
evergreen substituted, to be gradu- 
ally stripped off before the daphne 
onal. But why plant a winter 
effect to have it spoiled by wooden 
tents or grotesque covers? There is 
always a better way. 

Christmas wreaths and garlands 
can act with the entrance planting 


to enrich the winter effect. Boughs 
of cedar and pine and other ever- 
greens, or even the plants them- 
selves, can be used in tubs in place 
of our summer flowerpots and tubs. 
These plants will last all winter if 
they are watered at intervals as in 
the summer. 

If we can only become winter- 
conscious we can be proud of our 
entrances for the whole year in- 
stead of for half, and, after all, is 
not the entrance a significant part 
of the house? 





PULLING A ROOM OUT OF 
THE DOLDRUMS 


[ Continued from page 30 5] 


no particular meaning other than 
to provide light. Or if there is n't, 
perhaps you can add one, for bay 
windows make ideal places for 
luncheon or breakfast. 

Let us see what can be done to 
pep up such a bay with color. 
The dining-room itself had pleasant 
écru walls and woodwork, a few 
good paintings, rare old gilt 
sconces, a fine Oriental rug on the 
floor, and portiéres or wide cur- 
tains of rich blue-green satin that, 
when drawn together, completely 
hide the whole bay window. The 
alcove in the same color tones had 
a heavy mahogany table and two 
chairs, net glass curtains, and at the 
corners of the alcove long blue- 
green satin overcurtains to match 
those that covered the archway. 


tes first step toward brightening 
up this bay window was to paper 
its walls with a smart new paper, 
one with a greeny-blue background 
with a set pattern of white. The 
trim around the windows was 
painted white and the floor of the 
alcove covered with white lino- 
leum with small blue diamonds set 
in about a foot apart, which offset 
too much whiteness. Each of the 
windows was fitted with a Vene- 


tian blind painted the same color 
as the background of the paper, and 
with tapes as white as the trim. 
The simple curtains of thin white 
wool casement cloth were trimmed 
on the edges with coral and white 
wool fringe. They hung straight 
and short, as you can see in the 
sketch on page 305. Each pair can 
be pulled together across the 
elise if need be, and, just as the 
final dash of seasoning, the wooden 
bobs on the ends of the pull cords 
are painted coral color, too. The 
furniture, Biedermeier in type, is 
waxed without any stain, the soft 
natural wood tone being lovely 
against the blue wall. Flat knife- 
edge pads of coral color are fitted 
to each chair, and a coral glass 
bowl in the centre of the table is 
filled with white flowers. The 
coarse but sheer white linen used on 
the table is the completing touch. 


(ie, color everywhere, pro- 
vided it is pleasing to those who 
are to live with it, provided the 
colors are harmonious together, 
and provided they are good in 
themselves. There is nothing more 
effective in the re-creating and 
pepping up of rooms that have 
sunk into the doldrums. 
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TULIP FANTASY (Figure 1) is 
a novelty which is living up to its 
first promise. First of all, its color 
is a lovely pink — this one might 


. expect, as it is a sport from the 


Darwin, Clara Butt. Its curiously 
cut petals put it in the Parrot class. 
Unlike the other Parrots, it has a 
good strong stem standing about 
2’ high, making it fine for the 
garden or cutting. It should have 


a background in the garden —a 
gray stone wall, a white painted 
house, or an evergreen hedge with 
a dark or gray-blue cast to it. It 
is not too late to plant some now 
for next spring, if bulbs are ordered 


immediately. Price, $3.50 per 
dozen, $25.00 per 100; express 
extra. — A. Fryxtink & Sons, 


Inc., Babylon, Long Island, New 


York 





Fig. 1 





Dreer’s “Gold Medal Dozen” Roses 
now offered at $10.00 
(Specially prepared for fall planting) 


HIS great collection of roses has been selling regularly for years 
at $15 a dozen. To conform with the current trend of lower prices 
we now offer them at $1 each, or $10 a dozen. 

Dreer’s ‘Gold Medal Dozen” is a collection of outstanding varie- 
ties of recent introduction and is recommended as a highly desirable 
up-to-date addition to your rose garden. All are strong, two-year-old, 
field-grown, dormant plants. Rose growers are becoming more and 


more in favor of fall planting. 


Caledonia. Pure white. 


Duchess of Atholl. Vivid orange, flushed 
rose. 


Golden Dawn. Sunflower yellow. 


McGredy’s Scarlet. Brilliant scarlet, 
orangy yellow base. 


Olympiad. Oriental scarlet with bright 
golden base. 


Schwabenland. Luminous rose-pink. 


Any of the above, $1.00 each, or $10.00 for the 
dozen, delivered anywhere in the United States 


Dreer’s Autumn Catalog offers the Bulbs and Plants which should be 
put into the ground in the fall. Write for free copy. 


A. DREER 


HENRY 


Dept. H 1306 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DREER'S 


Charles P. Kilham. Rich oriental red 

E. G. Hill. Dazzling scarlet. 

Lucie Marie. Yellow with coppery veins, 
pink tips. 

Mrs. Sam McGredy. Very distinct cop- 
pery-orange. 

President Hoover. Cerise-pink, flame, 
scarlet and yellow. 


Vaterland. Deep, velvety scarlet-ma- 
roon, 























THE Japanese grape (Vitis rhom- 
boidea) is a new graceful foliage 
plant ready to cope with the un- 


natural growing conditions in the | 


house. The glossy green leaflets 
are grouped in threes on their 
bronzy petioles. Being a member 
of the grape family, it is a vine 
with twisting tendrils which add 
to its charm. We have seen it used 
in a pot and allowed to droop over 
a shelf with good effect, or it may 
be trained on a trellis. It does not 
need full sun. Plants in 3’’ pots, 
70 cents each; 4’’ pots, $1.00; 5” 
and 6’’ pots, $2.00; carriage extra. 
—W. A. Manpa, Inc., South 
Orange, New Jersey. 


WINTERSWEET is the name of 
Meratia praecox, which the South- 
erner may enjoy in bloom while 
the rest of the country is freezing. 
Hardy southward from Virginia, 
Maryland, and Delaware, it should 
do well in the mild climate of 
the West Coast, too. The very 
fragrant yellow flowers will con- 
tinue to open during a whole 





|} 


month after New Year's, before 
the leaves appear. It grows about 
10’ high, which would make it 
possible to use near the terrace, 
where it may be seen when you 
are out enjoying the winter sun- 
shine. Though introduced to this 
country in 1766, it is not as avail- 
able as it should be. Plants 2’-3’ 
high are $1.00 each, $8.50 for ten; 
12’’-18"" high, 50 cents each, 
$4.00 for ten; transportation extra. 
— Fruittanp Nurseries, Augusta, 
Georgia. 


IF you like to grow bulbs in water, 
you will find narcissus Grand 
Soleil d’Or (Figure 2) a pleasant 
change, as the flowers are yellow 
with a deeper centre and not too 
heavily scented. As’ with the 
Paper Whites, you will find that 
they grow best when started in 
November or December. Put them 
in dishes with pebbles or prepared 
bulb fibre, or plant in potting soil 
and leave them in the dark several 
days to a week to start the roots. 
Bring them into the light gradu- 
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New York 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
a _____ October 17-29 


Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL OF DE- 
SIGN FOR WOMEN 


SSC Neovember 2-12 


Cleveland 
CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF ART 


November 16-30 





Toledo 
TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART 
____ december 3-17 


Detroit 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
December 21-January 3 

Chicago 
MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY 
___January 6-20 
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Start making 
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ume sales. 
Write for de- 
tails today. 


money. 








own this 


“Family 
Wintergarden 


When winter comes take your flowers 
| and plants into this cozy, roomy, home 
conservatory and enjoy the delights and 
| beauty of gardening all year. Bouquets 
|at Christmas. Blossoms in February. 
| Building is all steel and glass construc- 
tion, aluminum painted; strong, perma- 
nent, practical, insulated, ventilated. 
Size 8 ft. by 12 ft. Erected complete in 
a few hours at a very low price. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
DEPT. E YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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Don’t Burn Your Leaves! 


HouSE BEAUTIFUL 


November, 1932 


FENCE GARDENS 
A new vogue 


After all, the fence, so necessary 
tor the protection of children and 


property, 


can be made to play an 


important part in the landscaping 
scheme. Let us show you how. 

beautifully illustrated booklet on 
this new type of planting, free, on 
request. @ Pittsburgh Fence, neat, 
sturdy and inconspicuous, makes 
an excellent foundation for the 
Fence Garden. Sold through deal- 
ers and fence builders everywhere, 
complete with all necessary posts, 
gates and fittings. PITTSBURGH 


STEEL C 


OMPANY ... 730 Union 


Trust Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 





Special price-saving 
Burpee quality bulbs, 





Giant DARWI 
9 COTTA 


$1.00; 


15 of the 
DILS, $1.00; 13 favorite 


CHOICE of 
otters for $2. 
$5.00. We pay 
for Fall p 








—best guide to Fall planting. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
540 Burpee Bldg. 


7 Bu rpee’ & 
fp. Bulbs for Fall Planting 


offers on 
fully guar- 
anteed. Superb mixtures of all col 

3 N TULIPS, 
‘ GE TULIPS, 
2) BREEDER TULIPS, 
best DAFFO- 


CINTHS, mz ummoth bulbs, $1.00 
ROCU $1.00. YOUR 
THREE of these 

. All six offers for 
— Order now 


BURPEE’ ‘S$ BULB BOOK FREE 


Philadelphia 





Our Famous California 
Pepper Branches (£:erlasting) 
Beautiful large clusters of colorful 

berries in their natural 
artistic state. Carefully prepared, 
packed and shipped to any point 
in the world. 
The Misses Hannon 
Florists <2 Decorator: 
(Since 1906) 
440 Sutter Street 
San Francisco California 


rose-red 


Prices in Boxes: $2.50, $3.50, $5.00 














Dry leaves make excellent artificial manure. 
So do weeds, cuttings and most other garden 
rubbish, if treated by the simple ADCO 
process. Your soil needs manure. Make it 
yourself, unimals. Let us tell you 
how. Instructions free. 


ADCO, 1730 Ludlow St., 


without 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


















TREE PEONIES 


[ese | 


$65 each. escriptive catalogue 


ih maile ad Jree on request. 


Sea 

FRENCH LILACS 
Sixty best varieties available from 
our collection of 18) kinds. Catalogue 
giving full descriptions and prices 
mailed free on request. 


FARR NURSERY CO., Box 125, Welser Park, Pa. 





i Comprehensive assortment at $3 to 











Plant Now 


Fall Plants excel; we begin to dig Oct. 25th. Strong 4ft 








JAPANESE FLOWERING CHERRIES 


Flowering Crabs, Chinese Magnolias, 


e — “nt Inspe ected and Certified Nursery Stoc k. 
> for our book, **Flowering Trees of the Orient.’ 
A. 2 WOHLERT, 922 Montgomery Ave., Narberth, Pa. 


AUTUMN OLEASTER 


Piant $1.00 Postpaid, not exceeding 4th Zone. Free Book. 


A. M. LEONARD & SON — Piqua, Ohio 


Hawthorn, 
Dogwood, Pachysandra, and a complete line of Gov- 










Opposite 
the new 
Waldorf 
Astoria 





snows (wonnng pool 
x 


HEL 


4)” and lex: ngton 


NEW YORK 


Abundant Heatth 


The best physicians advise 
regular exercise. No hotel in 
New York offers so j 





advantages for healthful and 
| pleasurable indoor sports. You 

‘an selecta room atthe Shelton 
for as little as $2.50 per day 
and $50.00 per month upward, 
and have the same free recre- 
ational privileges as others 
occupying a magnificent suite, 








Club features (free to guests): Swimming pool; 
gymnasium; game rooms for bridge and back- 
gammon; roof garden and solarium; library and 
lounge rooms. 

Also bowling; squash courts and cafeteria. 
Reasonable prices. 





For transient 
visits or yearly leases 


' ONE TO FIVE ROOMS 


Furnished or Unfurnished 


AN APARTMENT HOTEL 
WITH A DISTINGUISHED 
RESTAURANT 
125 East 50th Street 
New York 
Wallace K. Seeley 
Mz 
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At all newsstands 























WHAT SHALL I PLANT? 


[ Continued from page 349| 


Fig. 2 


ally, then give them full sun. In 
the lower South these will grow 


outdoors and bloom very easily. 
Twelve bulbs for $1.75; 100 for 
$12.00; prepaid. —H. G. Has- 


TINGS Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 

KURUME azaleas (Figure 3) are 
small sturdy plants with delicate 
flowers in sweet-pea colors. They 
were discovered in Kurume, a city of 


Japan, by the late E. H. Wilson. In 


this country they are still scarce, 
even though they are hardy and ever- 
green south of Long Island. Far- 
ther north they are charming in 
conservatory or house, coming into 
bloom from Christmas to Easter. 





Fie. 3 


They like a light acid soil witn 
plenty of humus. Variety Cattleya 
is pale lavender; Christmas Cheer, 
a brilliant red; Coral Bells, coral 
pink with a deeper centre; Sal- 
monea, clear pink; and Snow, pure 
white. In sizes 8’’-10’’, $1.50 
each, ten for $10.00; and _ sizes 
12’’-15’’, $3.50 each, ten for 
$30.00; transportation extra. — 
Towson Nurseries, Inc., Towson, 
Maryland. 


THE true gardener enjoys the 
aspect of things outdoors at all 
seasons, even in winter. This 
faithfulness may be rewarded with 





fragrant bloom in January or Feb- 
ruary by a Japanese witchhazel 
(Hamamelis japonica), Figure 4. 
The narrow yellow petals unfold in 
crumpled ribbons from a purplish 
calyx in January and remain in 
bloom in spite of cold weather 
almost through the winter. Like 
our own witch-hazel, which 
blooms less conspicuously two 
months earlier, it likes a rich 
woodsy loam, not too dry. Put it 
some place where the winter sun 
reaches it, either in the shrubbery 
with other bold-textured shrubs, 
or even in the city garden. It will 
stand city conditions and may be 
pruned if too large. Plants 2’-3’ 
high may be had at $1.50 each, 
plus shipping. — Hicks Nurserirs, 
Westbury, Long Island, New York. 





Fig. 4 
REMEMBER tke birds and enjoy 
yourself doubly by putting some 
autumn oleaster (Elacagnus um- 
bellata), shown in Figure 5, in 
your screen planting. It is a large 
shrub 12’ in height, not a bit 
fussy as to soil requirements, 
though it likes full sun. The 
thick clusters of berries ripen in 
September and October. Red i 
color, but frosted with silver as 
is the foliage, they are a feast for 
the eye as well as for the birds. 
The 3-4’ plants are 75 cents each; 
$7.50 per dozen; plus express. — 
A.M. Leonarp & Son, Piqua, Ohio. 
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all dimensions. Send for our b 
adiator Goes Modern™, : 
Ath ST., NEW YORK, N. Yo 


rn bathroom hospitality demands quiet. 
Mis new Standard’ One-Piece Closet is so quiet 
it cannot be heard outside the bathroom. 
is new also in other modern features of de- 
un. Compact—its height is one third less than 
average fixture. The tank and bowl are 

e in one piece of genuine vitreous china. 


> this new fixture in white and colors at 
ard showrooms or send for booklet. 
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Standard Sanitary ‘Ifa. Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








THE FORT DEARBORN 
MASSACRE 
"Nature in the Raw’ — as 
portrayed by the artist, N.C. 
WwW - «- inspired by the 
heartless treachery of a band 
of vicious Miami Indians, 
who massacred the settlers 
with inhuman ferocity... 
August 15, 1812. 


—and raw tobaccos 
have no place in cigarettes 


They are mot present in Luckies Seldom Mild”—so these fine tobac- 


... the mildest cigarette cos, after proper aging and mel- 
lowing, are then given the benefit 
of that Lucky Strike purifying proc- 


YX JE buy the finest, the very ess, described by the words—“It’s 


you ever smoked - 


finest tobaccos in all the ‘#sted”. That’s why folks in every 


world—but that does not explain city. town and hamlet vii that 
why folks everywhere regard Lucky Luckies are such mild Cigarettes. 


Strike as the mildest cigarette. The 


66 * 
fact is, we never overlook the It’s toasted 


truth that “Nature in the Raw is That package of mild Luckies 


— en “Ifa man write a better book, preach a better sermon, or make a better mouse-trap than his neighbor, th 
The American} e 


he America _— build bis house in the woods, the world will make a beaten path to his door.”” RALPH WALDO EMERSC 
& Does not this explain the world-wide acceptance and approval of Lucky Strike? 








